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Promotion Time. 








School children are intensely interested in passing. Some teachers 
are singularly unconcerned with reference to their own promotion. 
When one is obliged to apply for another school, must ask to be re- 
tained in the same school, or is offered the same school because no one 
else wants it, then he has 


FAILED TO PASS. 


If you receive favorable consideration as a candidate for a better 
position, or if you are invited to teach another and better school, then 


YOU HAVE PASSED. 


The children are not promoted unless they have earned promo- 
tion and likewise it does not come to the teacher unless something has 
been done to deserve it. ; 

We have helped hundreds of teachers to obtain higher certificates, 
better schools and better pay. Our correspondence courses are not 
experiments but thoroughly tried and tested successes. 


BE PRACTICAL. 


Consider our affiliation with a great university; our two thous- 
and and more graduates; our specially prepared texts; our expert in- 
structors who are college and university graduates devoting their en- 
tire time to our work. If you had begun a course with us at this 

time last year, you would now possess 








a diploma as an evidence of your suc- 
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Can the.People be Trusted ? 

In Ida County, Iowa, J. C. Hagler has 
been elected superintendent for six terms, 
although the party which he represents is 
300 in the minority. In that county no 
teacher is certified who is less than nine- 
teen years old, and the wages of the teach- 
ers in the country schools of that county 
average nearly $36 a month. The people 
stand by him in maintaining this high 
standard for-teachers, as is shown by the 
facts that he is the oldest county super- 
intendent in point of service in his state, 
the election is at the same time with that 
of other county officers, and Mr. Hagler 
is on the off side politically. 

The city of Chicago has just decided 
to choose its school board by popular vote. 
The most progressive cities have for years 
had elective school boards, and the really 
great leaders among school men approve 


the doctrine of democracy in education. 
Yet there are some little so-called “edu- 
cators” who yimmer-yammer about “tak- 
ing the schools out of the dirty cess-pool 
of politics,’ and who have persuaded 
themselves that the American people are 
not fit for self-government. 


A few years ago when it was proposed 
in Milwaukee to abolish the present gro- 
tesque machine for selecting a school 
board and to put the power of choosing 
the members in the hands of the people 
we heard much from the “unco guid” 
about what an excellent class of men the 
system placed in charge of the schools; 
and unfortunately for the cause of true 
reform there were some very good men on 
the board.* But now comes a test that re- 
veals the rottenness of the system. After 
trying in vain to bulldoze this board into 
pliant subserviancy, the political boss who 
creates the appointing power threatened 
revenge by making “a clean sweep” in the 
matter of new appointments, a thing un- 
precedented; and the threat was carried 
out except as to two members. These two 
were newspaper men. A muzzled press is 
a convenient tool of tyranny. 


The men who were thus marked for 
slaughter had committed a grievous of- 
fense, that of doing their own thinking, 
and acting according to their convictions. 
Such men are dangerous in a one-man 
government, and need to be suppressed. 
One of these men, Mr. C. B. Whitnall, had 
called public attention to the horribly un- 
sanitary and filthy conditions that prevail 
in the public schools of Milwaukee—con- 
ditions which a generation hence will be 
looked upon as worse than barbarous. And 
to their disgrace three of the Milwaukee 

*The greatest ohstacte to commen the best is the 
presence of the moderate’ but a moderately 


good school or school rately e008 islike a moderately good 
egg, or a moderately virtuous woman. 
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principals took exception to Mr. Whit- 
nall’s criticism of conditions as they exist. 
In a spirit of unwarranted Christian for- 
bearance he refrained from publishing in 
his report the names of these defenders of 
filth, He says it would injure their stand- 
ing as gentlemen. It ought to; and it 
ought to damn them in the eyes of the 


teachers’ committee when making re-ap- 
pointments. 


“Why art thou come to torment us be- 
fore our time?” Filthy devils always want 
to be let alone. The man who makes men 
think, who inspires a divine discontent, 
an ambition for better things always gets 
crucified, or “gets it in the neck” some 
way. Whitnall got his dose—official de- 
capitation, A clean man is persona non 
grata to a political boss. Cleanliness costs 
money, money runs politics, and moneyed 
men want to keep the taxes low. 

And God’s voice, vox popult, will be 
heard. The outrages perpetrated by the 
political machine that creates the Mil- 
waukee school board and the apathy of the 
board concerning some of the simplest ele- 
mentary facts pertaining to sanitary con- 
ditions of the schoolhouses will hasten the 
day when the people will take into their 
own hands the choosing of a school board. 
Till then, all attempted reform is merely 
court-plaster on a cancer, 

A First-Class Newspaper. 

Do you know that Collier’s Weekly is 
a paper which ought to be found in your 
next list for the reading table, if it is not 
there now? And do you know that 
George Ade, of Mister Dooley fame, is 
the leading editorial writer in Collier’s? 
He has a wonderfully clear and forcible 
style and is most fearless and independent 
in what he says. He is one of the few edi- 
torial writers who are brave enough to tell 
the truth when commenting on our rulers, 
those few families who to-day own three- 
fourths of the wealth of this country. We 
clip the following from a recent issue: 


THE PUBLIC BE DAMNED. 
A private citizen, of moderate income, 
concerned in affairs of importance at least 


to him, was hurrying North, due in New: 


York on Sunday afternoon. Unexpected- 
ly the express on which he was traveling 
from Florida was switched onto a side- 
track, where it remained an hour and a 
half. What was the reason? Surely it 
ought to be a good one, for the conse 
quences were severe. Connections were 
missed all along the line, and our friend 
did not reach New York until Monday, 
He was but one of many whose arrivals 
at their business or their homes was thus 
grossly postponed. With all the many 
connections through the South, thousands 
must have suffered. Moreover, the ex- 
press carried the mails, to such an extent 
that the greater part of it seemed to con- 
sist of mail cars. Who can measure the 
possible consequences of holding up these 
letters, not to speak of the awful majesty 
of Uncle Sam? The train had been on 
time. Everything was all right. Sud- 
denly the word came to step aside. It was 
reported, we hope inaccurately, that the 
reason was the desire of a member of a 
certain family to pass. He was going 
South, for his pleasure, and the train was 
stopped for his convenience. Had his 
wife or child been sick, perhaps not a 
single passenger would have protested, but 
was his whim, his mere trivial conven- 
ience, worth the serious losses and discom- 
fort of hosts of common men? He is a 
member of the same family which boasts 
the young man who recalled a train a few 
months ago, for himself, also, with the 
result that suits are now pending against 
the railway for the damages inflicted upon 
the passengers. It is the family which 
is connected in the public mind with the 
historic declaration which we have used 
as caption to this paragraph. It is a 
comprehensible doctrine, but we feel rath- 
er sad about it. 


Then and Now. 

School work used to be intensive and 
narrow. The minds of the children were 
kept centered upon facts and kent there 
till the facts were mastered. The results 
were definite; pupils could take aa exam- 
ination, and high averages were sought. 
Examination was an instrument to deter- 
mine when education had taken root. 
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It is not so now; the schools have be- 
come discursive, and the work touches 
upon many more subjects than it did. The 
best things that a good school now does for 
thepupilscannotbe shownby examinations. 
But there is still a place for test work. 
Tests should be used with the understand- 
ing that they do not show everything, or 
even the best things about a school, and 
that they have little value as a measure of 
the comparative excellence of different 
schools. 

Instruction is based largely on arbitrary 
requirements. Recent innovations in the 
courses of study are in the popular mind 


_regarded as fads. The “three R’s” are still 
the essential branches, and they are un- 


doubtedly educative. All conscious and 
thoughtful efforts of the child are educa- 
tive. 


It is but a brief span since the chief 
function of the school was conceived to be 
to cultivate the memory. The one who 
knew his lesson so he could say it in the 
language of the book was the successful 
scholar. The psychologist now tells us 
there is no such thing as a memory, but 
that there are memories of things, inci- 
dents, experiences; but whether this dic- 
tum is helpful to pedagogic practice or 
not is uncertain, When a principle or 
definition is well understood it should be 
committed to memory; but to allow a 
child to formulate and retain partial and 
imperfect statements is wrong. Such com- 
mitting interferes with thinking in the 
best sense. 


The boiling down process which leads 
to exact and terse definitions is a difficult 
process and requires maturity of mind and 
a mastery of the subject; it belongs to a 
late stage in the growth of scholarship. 
To reduce a book to a paragraph, a para- 
graph to a sentence is the refinement of 
art requiring a master mind for the effort. 
Such performances are not expected of 
children. B. 


he Inotitwte. 


S. Y. Griian, ConpucTor. 








Thomas Thompson, Schoolmaster. 
BY LAWTER WHITTEC. 
CHAPTER XI. 

Thompson had planned to give a little 
“speech” to the teachers on the subject of 
the report cards, but the remarks of the 
other teachers had been so suggestive that 
he decided to wait until another time. 
When the meeting adjourned he noticed 
that Miss Fearon slipped away to her 
room, and that the others remained to 
talk with Miss Ressler, 

Was Miss Fearon’s conscience begin- 
ning to trouble her? Had the gailant act 
of Dave Pardee touched her sensibilities? 
Was she beginning to realize that her out- 
look upon the problem of teaching was 
narrow and her estimate of childhood dark 
and twisted? She said nothing and so 
we do not know what she thought. 

Thomas Thompson, in a certain blind 
way, saw that a knowledge of the local 
and home environment was an important 
element in the teacher’s success, but as he 
had not had sufficient experience to go to 
the bottom of the question, the idea was 
imperfect. Miss Seymour put it in this 
way: “To know the home life and ‘back- 
mind’ of my pupils, helps me to keep my 
aspirations within the bounds of common 
sense, but puts my ideals on the plane of 
hope.” That was the difference between 
Miss Seymour and Miss Fearon—the one 
put her ideals on the plane of hope; the 
other, on the level of cynicism; one grew 
out of a knowledge of the people and a 
sympathy with even the ignorant, the 
other trusted to the marks in geography, 
arithmetic and grammar, and was help- 
less when the marks failed. Teaching as 
such has little influence on character, but 
a teacher enters into the inmost temple of 
the soul and there builds. 

The boys and girls in our common 
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schools are most of them destined to be 
humble toilers, but a noble impulse or a 
generous sentiment planted in a fertile 
spot of the heart often brings a remark- 
able result. 

That boy yonder—careless, indifferent, 
unscholarly, a dullard in grammar—is to 
be a solid farmer some time! likely his 
house will always be “het”—but it is paid 
for; likely he “has went” to town—but he 
is respected by his community; kad he a 
teacher once, or a grind? Or that girl— 
saucy, flighty, unreasonable and reason- 
less; look ahead twenty years: A mother 
is saying to her daughter, “I was most in- 
fluenced when a girl by the gentleness and 
patience of a teacher. I was a sorry pu- 
pil, but that teacher’s influence is to this 
day a renewing power.” If one shall say 
this twenty years hence is it not enough ? 

Just as Thompson was getting ready to 
go, Miss Seymour handed him a package, 
saying that he would find it interesting as 
it was a document bearing somewhat on 
the day’s discussion. Continuing she said: 
“My first teaching was done ‘years ago’ in 
the Mammon city schools. Our principal 
was very particular to have everything 
‘analyzed.’ When an examination was 
held he analyzed the result; when the 
monthly reports were handed in he an- 
alyzed them; when he visited the teachers 
he analyzed them; and he required not 
only that they should make monthly an- 
alyses of themselves, but should keep a 
book in which each pupil was analyzed. 
These books were called ‘Moral Diagnoses.’ 
Each teacher in the grades kept a separate 
one, but the one for the high school was 
the common contribution of the four as- 
sistants, with an occasional addition by 
the principal. 

“Through a fortunate accident I came 
into possession of the present copy, and 
its records are interesting because I have 
been able to find out the subsequent life 
history of nearly every pupil whose char- 
acter is herein set down. The book is 
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lacking in some records, and some of the 
notes are now unintelligible even to me, 
but you will understand its general pur- 
pose.” 

That night Thompson sat down to read 
the book of “Moral Diagnoses.” The notes 
were in the shape of short comments on 
the character, conduct and abilities of the 
various pupils, Thompson concluded that 
“M. 8.” stood for Mary Seymour, and 
“B. D.” for the principal, as it was in 
larger and heavier writing. We give 
some of the “estimates” just as ti:ey were 
written down: 

FALL TERM 18— 
F. T. (Case 5). 


Oct. 2. “Attitude questioned. Alg. 
work poor.” 
Oct. 25. “Writing careless, Alg. im- 


proved, but never gets anything right. 
Little power in application.” R. S: 

Noy. 20. “Note-book careless, Latin 
a failure. Disobedient, Seems to take 
no interest in anything exact . Why do 
people expect a teacher to build on a foun- 
dation of sand ‘Ex nihil nihil fit.” RB. 8. 

[Thompson reasoned it out that R. S. 
taught F. T. Latin.] 

Dec. 15. “Drawing book shameful— 
reported to parents. No appreciation of 
the beautiful. Figs of thistle!’ H. A. 
(Instructor in Art.) 

April 4. “Latin composition 45. 
cient history a fizzle.” G. H. 

“Evidently intended for a 
where brains are not needed.” B. D. 

March 1. “Work at home seems to in- 
terfere with work at school. Seems to 
have good ideals. Has made up satisfac- 
torily work in geometry. Only seemingly 


An- 


business 


earcless.” M. §S. 

May 20. “Left school. Good riddance 
of bad rubbish.” R.S. “Matt. xxv. 30.” 
B. D. “Matt. xxi, 42.” M.S. 


AFTER-HISTORY. : 

And so the records of the others were 
written until the 42 pupils had been diag- 
nosed by a kind of spiritual vivisection. 
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F, T. left school in May on account of 
father’s death. In June entered machine 
shop as apprentice, Worked there two 
years. Studied mechanics and engineer- 
ing evenings, Went to engineering school, 
graduated third in class of 70. Went 
south. Married at Nashville, Tenn. Went 
to South America to direct construction 
of Andes and Bolivia Railway. Executed 
several difficult feats of engineering, in- 
cluding Merceda bridge. Stands high 
with the government engineers at Wash- 
ington. No further information regard- 
ing F. T. during last three years. 

Thompson read the record through and 
then set down a kind of summary of the 
contents of the book. Altogether there 
were 42 pupils diagnosed, 22 boys, 20 
girls. The whole number of diagnoses 
was 630, an even average of 15 to a pupil. 

Of the total 630, 55 recorded virtues 
and excellencies ;105 were neither good nor 
bad, while the remaining 470 were “lack 
of ability,’ “poor stock.” “weak charac- 
ter,” “dull brain,” “failure,” and “general 
depravity.” 

Of the 42 pupils, the virtues exceeded 
the vices in 6 cases; in 3 others the good 
and bad were tied; while in the remaining 
33 cases evil was ascendant. 

In 23 cases general ability was ques- 
tioned—15 boys, 8 girls. 

In 276 cases the future was prophesied 
—hopeful in 72 -cases, hopelessly in 202 
cases, 

Of the 630, 409 were diagnoses of boys, 
221 of girls. Of the 409 boy estimates 
382 were pessimistic, 15 optimistic, 12 
doubtful. Of the 221 girl estimates 88 
were pessimistic, 40 optimistic, 93 doubt- 
ful. 

Of the 42 pupils all but 3 were recorded 
as having done something “dishonorable.” 
By dishonor was meant whispering in the 
halls, failing to hand in exercises, disor- 
der in the recitation, and inattention. 

After summing up the estimates, 
Thompson turned to the after-history and 
found it as follows: 


Of the whole number the after-history 
of 35 was fully known; 5 partially; and 
only 2 girls unknown. Of the 22 boys, 
one was in railroad service, two were 
teachers, one a superintendent in a city of 
50,000 population, and the other a spe- 
cialist in a university ; three were farmers ; 
six were in some business managed by 
themselves; seven were engaged as clerks, 
managers or commercial travelers; and 
three were employed in some form of man- 
ual shop work. 


Of the 22 boys only one was engaged in 
a questionable pursuit—a traveling sales- 
man for a liquor house. Of the whole 
number only one was known to have been 
arrested for a criminal offense. Of the 
22 boys, 15 were spoken of as possessing 
some excellence—interest in the ecmmun- 
ity, intelligence, success in business, or 
moral strength, 

Of the girls, the two unknown were re- 
corded as having “gone west.” Of the re- 
maining 18, 12 were married and to all 
appearance honored and honorable in wife- 
hood and motherhood. Two were record- 
ed as “being at home,” three were teach- 
ing, and one was a clerk in a store. 

This was the record, and Thompson 
spread it out before him with the resolve 
that the vision of the future should direct 
and strengthen him for the present. 


Somewhere Luther speaks of an old 
schoolmaster of his who when he entered 
the school would take off his hat and 
salute his boys, and in explanation of hig 
custom would say, “I am not saluting that 
lazy youth, that aimless Hans, that dis- 
obedient Paulus, but the future states- 
men, mayors, thinkers and workers of the 
empire.” Such a vision as this is the best 
protection against the exaltation of the 
small trivialities of the schoolroom, or 
against the discouragements and hopeless- 
ness that the earnest teacher often feels at 
seemingly small and incomplete results. 


But was there another reason why Mary 
Seymour had kept the “Moral Diagnoses” 











of the Mammon high school? The records 
of “case eleven” were few and the after- 
history brief: “After graduating H. G. 
went to West Point, graduated with honor 
in the class of 18—, was twice brevetted 
for ‘gallant action and meritorious ser- 
vice,’ wounded in the battle of Big Horn, 
died at Mammon July 27, 18—.” And 
then, in Mary Seymour’s handwriting, “A 
hero, forever and for aye.” Was there a 
connection between the broken life history 
and the sad, sweet face of his assistant? 
Thompson somehow felt that he had the 
clew to the soul serenity of Mary Sey- 
mour, 


Bryan’s Index Expurgatorius. 


The list of forbidden words and phras- 
es prepared by William Cullen Bryant for 
the guidance of his subordinates on the 
New York Evening Post has often been 
reprinted as law and gospel for those that 
would speak and write correctly. A few 
items have been dropped, having passed 
into good usage since Bryant’s time. I 
wish to draw- my pen through a few more, 
hoping others will follow my example, un- 
til the cancellation becomes too broad and 
black to be erased. 

First, the prepositions “over” and 
“above” are forbidden in the sense of 
“more than.” I may, it appears, call my- 
self under ninety, but not over eighty; 
I may count from one up to one hundred ; 
I may speak of the higher numbers and 
the lower numbers ; but I must not, so far 
as the interdicted prepositions are con- 
cerned, conceive of my numeration as as- 
cending. I rebel. The usage is conven- 
ient and time-saving. In case of any pos- 
sible ambiguity, I will cheerfully use the 
circumlocution “more than”; but where 
no such misunderstanding is possible I 
choose the shorter form. The Germans 
have adopted an exactly analagous usage 
without fear and without reproach. Fur- 
thermore, see I. Cor. xv. 6. “He was seen 
of above five hundred brethren.” 

More briefly, I wish to defend the use of 
“reliable.” Its formation is illogical, it is 
true, but so is that of some words similar- 
ly formed and now in good and regular 
standing, as laughable, indispensable, un- 
accountable, available, objectionable, per- 
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ishable, marriageable. The purist must 
yield here to the claims of convenience 
and custom. Again, why such an outcry 
against the word “deceased”? Used 
both participially and substantively, it fills 
a gap. Shakespeare did not scruple to 
write, “this gentleman . . . deceased as 
he was born.” Another forbidden word is 
“standpoint.” But we now have good 
authority for its use. If our Teutonic 
cousins may regard a thing from their 
standpunct, why may not we from ours? 
“Endorse,” in the sense of “approve” is 
also on the list. Is it because of its too 
vivid suggestions of commerce and bill- 
brokerage? Yet all terms, however ab- 
stract, had once their concrete meaning. 
Moreover, we find the word in this derived 
sense as far back as Sir Thomas More. 
“Day before yesterday” is put under the 
ban. We are told to say “the day before 
yesterday.” This is finical. The article 
was made for man, not man for the arti- 
cle. 

Finally, Mr, Editor, with all due re- 
spect for the deceased, I hope over ten 
thousand of your readers will endorse my 
opinion and adopt my standpoint in re- 
garding Bryant’s strictures as no longer 


wholly reliable-—Q. R. S. in The Dial. 


**Fad Drawing” in Chicago. 

After spending two weeks inspecting 
the work in drawing in the Chicago 
schools, Professor Norse of the art de- 
partment of the Potsdam, (N. Y.) State 
Normal, expressed himself as follows: 


The method employed. is “fad drawing” 
pure and simple. The supervisers, four 
ladies, have complete control of the grad- 
ed school drawing. The idea is to “culti- 
vate the soul,” to each the child how to 
express himself, entirely independent of 
“results.” “We do not care for results,” 
one supervisor said to her teachers; “that 
is not what we are after. We want the 
child to try to express himself” And 
when one teacher protested that. the chil- 
dren only wasted time trying to do things 
without knowing how she replied, “Only 
trust them.” 

Such system is, of course, without the 
pale of criticism. One is completely dis- 
armed, because you can not judge of any- 
thing in the line of teaching except by 
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the result—and they care nothing about 
results. When a whole class of little chil- 
dren attempts, in thirty-five or forty min- 
utes, to sketch a boy. posing for it, and to 
make that sketch in colored chalks, a task 
for a master in art, and succeeds only in 
producing a lot of caricatures, horrible as 
to drawing, abominable as to color, one is 
not expected to look at the work produced. 
Oh, no! you must simply regard this 
as an attempt at “expression,” and if the 
pupils “have been interested,” if they 
have expressed their ignorance, if they 
have proved that they need instruction in 
the simplest principles of drawing and 
color, there is no significance in such facts. 
Do not try to teach them. “Never show 
them anything,” a supervisor said. Well, 
if they are not after results they certainly 
get their heart’s desire—nothing. 


High school drawing—fifteen schools— 
is under Mr. Hermann Hanstein. Here 
you find drawing. He has been fighting 
the fads for years. He utterly condemns 
the whole business, because when the 
graduates of the grades come up to him 
he knows how utterly incompetent they 
are. The course of the high schools is 
exactly along the lines of our normal 
course. As they have more time (two 
periods each for four years), they have 
expanded the work and made it more 
comprehensive in many particulars, but 
exactly the same things are taught. Where 
we can give only a few weeks to design 
and to mechanical drawing, they give 
months: and water colors, which we have 
to crowd into the method work in a few 
lessons, are taught for many weeks. 

Evanston is a suburb of Chicago. I 
heard a number of times that there they 
taught drawing. So I went to Evanston. 
The work was excellent. The supervisor 
believes in teaching principles. The chil- 
dren can draw because they are shown 
how. because their difficulties are removed 
by the teachers. They progress because 
they recognize and are gratified with every 
step upward. 

I visited the normal school and found 
the work almost the same, though not 
quite as bad as in the lower schools. 

Fad drawing is having a great run in 
the schools in many places. I asked one 
of the high school teachers what he 
thought about it. “Eiselsbricker,” he re- 
plied. The teachers who are true to 


themselves are having a hard time, but 
they will triumph in the end. It is mere- 
ly a phase of that impressionism in art 
which had such a run twenty years ago. 
Today nobody buys impressionistic pic- 
tures. Twenty years from now the chil- 
dren so imposed upon will be upon the 
warpath after those who are now mislead- 
ing them. 


The Teaching of German Still in its Infancy. 
BY DR. OTTO DIETRICH, MILWAUKEE. 

Of all those who study German, only a 
small number succeed in gettitng a so- 
called speaking-knowledge of the language 
because this depends rather upon person- 
ality, on favorable environment and, not 
the least, on time and means; for not 
everyone has the time and money to go 
abroad and acquire a rapid use of the lan- 
guage. 

Consequently our universities, in wise 
restriction, confine themselves to teaching 
the literary German and have formulated 
their requirements according to that end. 
The question “What is literary German ?” 
will be considered by many as superfluous, 
and yet it will be worth while to examine 
it more closely. It is usually defined as 
the language of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, 
Ranke, ete., a list of which may be in- 
creased by the names of quite a number of 
authors. Most people, however, consider 
it a language entirely different from the 
spoken language. At the first glance it 
may seem so when we think of conversa- 
tion in its narrowest sense. But, when we 
mean by it the language spoken by the ed- 
ucated, whieh is free from all provin- 
cialisms and barbarisms which do not con- 
form to good taste, then we shall readily 
see that the literary language is nothing 
but the highest exponent of the spoken 
language in its most polished form, and 
that it rests entirely on the conversation- 
al language of the educated with all its 
idioms, phrases and peculiarities that 
make the character of the language. 

We find the best proof for the correct- 
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ness of this statement in Goethe’s “Her- 
man and Dorothea.” Eliminate the poet- 
ical element and the long periods from the 
poem, and you will have the conversational 
language of the educated people. 

The characteristic feature, however, of 
this language is the verbal phrase. As is 
unanimously conceded, the verb or rather 
the logical predicate is “the central figure” 
of the sentence. In Latin, however, the 
logical predicate is usually expressed by a 
single verbal form, while in English and 
German it often consists of two, three or 
even four words, which are placed together 
in English, but in German they are usu- 
ally separated, a fact which considerably 
increases the difficulty of understanding 
the meaning of the sentence. 

One of the most important features of 
the verbal phrase is the separable prefiz, 
taken in its widest sense. This may be not 
only a preposition or an adverb, as it is 
usually defined, but also a noun, an adjec- 
tive, a prepositional phrase, even an infin- 
itive with or without “zu”; for they all 
have the same function ; they modify more 
or less the meaning of the mere verb and 
they are separated from the verb according 
to the general rules of the separable pre- 
fix, Examples are: fallen lassen, frei- 
stehen, gutschreiben, stattfinden, zu gute 
kommen, von statten gehen, zum besten 
haben. Even the object is often more 
closely connected with the mere verb and 
both form a verbal phrase, which is usual- 
ly the case with reflective verbs; but here 
the pronouns often stand so fay away from 
the verbs that, it is hard to see their corre- 
lation. There are also prepositional 
phrases, not exactly used as separable pre- 
fixes, which are in close connection with 
the verb, forming with it the verbal 
phrase; examples: bestehen in, bestehen 
auf, bestehen aus, fragen, nach, bitten um, 
leiden an, denken an, sich unterscheiden 
von, or durch, sich verlassen auf, and last, 
but not least, the small words denn schon, 
wohl, doch, ja, noch, nun, nur, mal, which 





more or less modify the meaning of the 
predicate. 

The literary language and the conversa- 
tional language of the educated have all 
these vital points of verbal phraseology in 
common, but the latter is simpler because 


‘it is free from that specific literary ele- 


ment and the long periods which make the 
literary German hard. Of course, the ver- 
bal phrase is not an easy topic nor is ita 
topic with which to begin the study of 
German. Yet one would think that pre- 
paratory books would take it up as early 
as possible; but instead of that, they only 
slightly touch this point while they treat 
at full length the parts of speech taken in 
order, summing up all the details and ex- 
ceptions, divisions into classes and sub- 
divisions; an exact copy of the Latin 
grammars. There the questions arise: 

Should the methods used in teaching 
Latin be also employed in teaching Ger- 
man? 

Does the knowledge of all those details 
contribute very much to the understand- 
ing of the verbal phraseology? 

An examination into the character of 
Latin and German and their respective re- 
lations to English, however superficial it 
may be, will show us that a similar treat- 
ment of German and Latin is out of the 
question. Latin, first of all, is a dead lan- 
guage, and the aim of its study, at least 
in its first stages, is more a widening of 
the mental horizon of the student in gen- 
eral, and a better understanding of his 
mother tongue and its grammar in par- 
ticular, while the study of its literature is 
of less importance for the average student. 

German, on the other hand, is a mod- 
ern language, and the principal aim in 
studying it must be to understand its lit- 
erary language. . 

Latin, as a language, differs widely 
from English, which, notwithstanding its 
big Latin vocabulary, is more a Teutonic 
language and is more nearly related to 


German, though the similarity may not be _ 


visible at the first glance. 
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Furthermore, the Latin world is dia- 
metrically opposed to modern English 
thought, while the German, on account of 
original relationship and the present in- 
ternational intercourse, is brought so near 
to the English that their views on many 
points are the same, The consequence of 
this is that both languages have the same 
verbal phraseology. 


Besides, the character of the German 
itself does not require such a minute treat- 
ment of details in preparatory books. For 
instance, the endings in nouns do not play 
such an important part in German as they 
do in Latin, because all nouns are easily 
recognized by the capital letter, because 
the definite article often gives some sug- 
gestions, and because there are only five 
different endings, the principle of which 
may be easily learned while everything 
else belongs rather to the vocabulary than 
to grammar. Adjectives, too, need very 
little attention in preparatory books. Of 
the pronouns the most important group 
is that of the personal pronouns with 
which we ought to begin. Neither ought 
the mere verb to be so exhaustively treat- 
ed in elementary books because the single 
tenses are not of equal importance in the 
living language. As for the principal 
parts of irregular verbs, a division into 
classes is unnecessary; all that students 
need is a general explanation of the 
principle involved. On the other hand 
the modal auxiliaries are of such impor- 
tance that they should not be postponed so 
long; the separable prefix ought to be 
treated from the very beginning, and the 
small words should not be neglected. 
Thus, by shortening the material of formal 
grammar and by selecting it according to 
its importance in the living language, we 
can bring to the front more of those vital 
points which are of the utmost importance 
in the living language. 

The next question would be: “Do the 
reading exercises and the supplementary 
readers supply a key to conversational 


“language and thus prepare the stu- 


dent for the study of German literature ?” 


This question must be answered in the 
negative, The reading exercises consist in 
general of detached sentences, which are 
lifeless and illustrate only a certain gram- 
matical principle, but do not contribute 
very much to the understanding of that 
conversational language because they 
omit those important points mentioned 
above, Nay, indeed, the first lessons do 
not even contain full sentences; so for in- 
stance we find: “Die Kuh des Englin- 
ders;” “Die Schuhe des Gastes;” “Die 
Migde der Braut,” ete. O simplicity! 
When and in what combinations will these 
expressions ever occur in the literary or 
even in the spoken language? When sen- 
tences are formed,they read perhaps asfol- 
lows: In den Garten des Fiirsten sind 
grosse, griine Baume und blaue und gelbe 
Blumen !” Why must it be a prince’s gar- 
den? Do we not find them in any garden? 
Or, “Die Butter ist bitter.” Is that a last- 
ing quality of butter? 


The best, perhaps, that I ever read in 
the line of detached sentences is the fol- 
lowing: “Meine Tante hat den Vogel” 
(my aunt is crazy). In quoting these 
specimens, I simply want to show that de- 
tached sentences, if they should be used, 
must contain a common truth; otherwise, 
when taken out of their proper connec- 
tion, often admit of another interpreta-, 
tion, and more often they are nonsense. 

Now, in supplementary readers, you 
would naturally expect to find seme real 
German in conversational form. But you 
are disappointed. Usually preparatory 
readers are too easy and do not touch 
those vital points at all; but some of them 
contain material so silly that it is no won- 
der students soon get tired of the subject. 
It is often nothing but silly baby-talk. 
Here are a few specimens that I collected: 
“Tas Dach ist von Stroh; est ist ein Stroh- 
dach.” “Bille aus Schnee sind Schnee- 
bille.” What a silly repetition! “Der 
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Kuckuck ist sehr weise; er ist weiser als 
die Menschen! er sagt den Menschen,” was 
sie selbst nicht wissen”; whereby the word 
“selbst” is wrongly used. “Kann ein 
Storch beten ?” When do storks ever pray ? 
What a ridiculous question! - 


The poorest of all is the prosaic meta- 
phrasing of lyric poems. Such German is 
no German at all. 

Under the title of “Lustige Geschich- 
ten” we are served with an excellent piece: 

KAISER WILHELM UND SEIN SCHUELER, 


. The Kaiser has nothing to do, so he orders a 
Professor of Literature, like a school boy of 
seven years of age, to his private office, and 
dictates to him two sentences: “Der Miiller 
mahlt das Korn,’ und “der Maler malt das 
Bild.” With all due devotion, the professor ac- 
complishes his difficult task, Then the em- 
peror says: “Will you try to write the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘Der Miiller und der Maler 
(mahlen) (malen).” The professor then ad- 
mits his inability, and both laugh heartily. 


If this story is not silly, I do not know 
what is. We do the German a great wrong 
when we offer our students, even begin- 
ners, such silly stories. They must think 
that the Germans, including their emperor, 
are a lot of fools when they are thus cari- 
catured. I have often heard girls of 13 
years of age exclaim in despair: “How 
stupid; wasn’t that silly! Professor, 
don’t give me such a silly story again.” 
And these girls were instinctively right. 
Give the students something worth read- 
ing and knowing, even if it should be 
somewhat harder. Give them as early as 
‘possible the conversational language of the 
educated on which the literary language 
is based, because it contains those vital 
points of verbal phraseology on which the 
understanding of the spoken and written 
word depends. This would be, bevides, by 
far a better preparation for the practical 
use of German, if this should be aimed at, 
than those silly and artificial conversations 
which only make the student disgusted 
with the study. 

There is no other restriction in the com- 
position of such conversations than that 
the construction of sentences be simple. 


They must, however, be natural and idi- 
omatic—i. e., they must contain the ver- 
bal phraseology. | Without doubt, this 
would make the reading lessons somewhat 
harder, and all the teachers would be in 
opposition to it for obvious reasons. 

Is it necessary that the student should 
do his work in the same old way as he does 
his Latin lesson, namely, to prepare a les- 
son ahead, find out the meaning of the 
sentences himself, and then recite in class? 
Is the recitation with its marking the 
principal aim? 

Or is it better to abandon this rcad and 
lead the student as early as possible into 
that conversational language on which lit- 
erature is based by doing all analytical 
work in class so that his home work be 
limited to reviewing, memorizing and di- 
gesting the material that he has had in 
class? I hardly think that the latter will 
be more difficult than the former; but I 
know that this is the only way of filling 
out the gap that now exists between pre- 
paratory German and the literary Ger- 
man, which is studied in universities. 


To Enrich the Child’s Vocabulary. 
Expressions which are somewhat above 
the child’s vocabulary, and words and ex- 
pressions commonly misused, should be 
written on the board or on a wall chart for 
frequent exercises in sentence making. The 
past tenses of the irregular verbs which 
are not correctly used by the class require 
first attention. The following expressions 

are also useful for sentence making: 


Were you Are those his 
Are there I haven’t any 

Is there Aren’t those 

Are they She isn’t 

Our (room) _ We ought to know 
Aren’t you Isn’t that 

Isn’t that He stayed at (home) 
She is not John and I saw 
They were There were many 
They are There was 

If I were Isn’t that your 


He walks slowly John saw an 
You ought not to Hasn’t he 
Haven’t you Weren’t you. 


—Normal School, San Francisco. 
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Fads or Not Fads. 

{A critical and somewhat skeptical discussion of 
three doctrines or dogmas commonly looked upon 
as shining lights or guiding stars in the educational 
firmament.[ 


The first of these lights shone out like a 
command from on high, “Let the school 
course be enriched.” “Enrich” is a fas- 
cinating word, but even when applied to 
culinary mysteries it should be obeyed 
with moderation and that wise forethought 
which tends to prevent undesirable conse- 
quences. The liturgy of the Episcopal 
Church was enriched, but the work was 
done with extreme caution and after much 
discussion and deliberation. A keen ap- 
preciation of the advantages of the new 
was held in check by the firm grasp of a 
powerful conservatism. How has the en- 
richment of the school course been carried 
on? Much has been added, but has this 
addition been the result of “prudent de- 
lay,” of a thoughtful balancing of the 
claims of one thing and another, or is it 
the result of “snap-shot” decisions? “Men 
are driven to the barroom when well pre- 
pared food would satisfy their appetites 
and keep them at home,” said some one. 
The idea was caught up at once, and cook- 
ing was introduced into the school course. 
“Every woman should know how to care 
for her own clothes,” declared another; 
and straightway thread, needles, thimbles 
and scissors took their place on the list of 
school supplies. “Many a boy cares little 
for books who would be interested in 
tools,” was a self-evident fact; and the 
manual training classes were opened. 
“Children below the high school age are 
fully capable of understanding the rudi- 
ments of algebra ;” and algebra was intro- 
duced. “It is easier for children than 
grown folk to learn foreign languages ;” 
and French, Latin and German were added 
to the curriculum of the grades. “Children 
should acquire an intelligent: knowledge 
of the beautiful world of nature around 
them,” was an incontestable truth; and 
forthwith seeds were planted, clams dis- 
sected, and angleworms wrigglel under 
the sharp eyes of the little folk. “To 
learn to draw is to gain a new means of 
expression ;” and paints were bought, de- 
signing was attempted, biographies of ar- 
tists were written in notebooks with illus- 
trations of Perry pictures. “It is not nat- 
ural for handwriting to slant toward the 
right. The upright hand is clearer and 


easier to learn;” and thereupon every 
pupil was bidden to acquire the upright 
hand. “Millions of gallons of intoxicat- 
ing liquors are drunk annually in the 
United States. No child should leave 
school in ignorance of the evil effects of 
alcohol ;” and forthwith the infant mind 
was flooded with descriptions of the havoc 
wrought by a drop of alcohol in every sep- 
arate muscle and organ. “The humaniz- 
ing effects of music can not be overesti- 
mated ;” and music books, charts end tun- 
ing forks made their appearance. “The 
average foreign pupil can write a better 
note than the average American pupil,” 
said some one; then followed a wild scram- 
ble for the penholder, compared with 
which a cane rush is a gentle promenade. 
Some one discovered that out-of-door ex- 
ercise was a good thing, and straightway 
the financial ability of the high school 
and the college was put to the test to pro- 
vide means of exercise. Here, however, in- 
titutions of learning yielded to the ten- 


' dency to specialization, and a school of one 


thousand willingly entrusted its physical 
development to a boat crew and a foot- 
ball eleven. 


Now just as an opinion without a rea- 
son is a whim, so the unbalanced pursuit 
of even a desirable object is a fad. Is it 
possible that our public school course is 
made up of fads, that it has become “a 
thing of shreds and patches?” 

Again, what has become of the study 
of grammar? There is nothing else that 
seems to me so absolutely necessary to in- 
telligent, economical, thoughtful work in 
advanced English as knowledge of techni- 
cal grammar. It bears the same relation 
to the child’s mind that logic bears to the 
mind of the adult. It is the preparation 
for advanced reasoning, for clear thinking, 
for original work. The boy who wishes to 
analyze and parse a sentence is obliged to 
understand the force and value of every 
word. He can hardly help noting whether 
each modifier is in the place where it can 
do its work best. There is no sentence ex- 
actly like the one in hand; therefore he 
must do original work. He must know the 
meaning of every word, and he is driven 
to the dictionary. It is a rare triuinph if a 
pupil’s mind can be trained to work auto- 
matically somewhat in this wise: Word— 
meaning—don’t know—dictionary. A 
ninth-grade pupil who uses his dictionary 
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is twice as well prepared for the high 
school as the same pupil without the dic- 
tionary habit. 

Do children who have substituted the 
elements of algebra for the more difficult 
portions of what used to be called “com- 
mon school arithmetic” evince superior 
mathematical ability in the high school? 
Do pupils keep their desks in better order 
because they have been taught with what 
exquisite neatness and economy of space 
Nature always packs her seeds? Music is 
said to tame the savage, but has the pupil’s 
musical training so developed his latent 
love of harmony that he no longer slams 
the door when he comes in from school? 
Where are the self-control, the persisten- 
cy, thedeterminationthat athletics are said 
to develop? Do they manifest themselves 
elsewhere than on the gridiron and the 
cinder track? Does the champion shovel 
his home out of a snowdrift any more will- 
ing or obey the call to class any more 
promptly because of his elaborate phyical 
training ? 

The second guiding star is named in- 
duction ; but, first, after its light has shone 
into the schoolroom, is it still induction? 
and, second, is induction the best method 
to employ in teaching children? 


If a teacher presents to his pupils a 
number of examples carefully selected so 
as to point toward some general rule, and 
then skillfully pushes them along until 
they fairly stumble over the rule, who has 
done the inductive work, the teacher or the 
children? Perhaps he writes on the board 
the words, “Boston, New York, Mary,” 
and queries, “In what are these words 
alike?” “They begin with capitals.” In 
what else are they alike?” “They are 
nouns.” “What kind of nouns?” “Prop- 
er nouns.” “Then make a rule about capi- 
tals and proper nouns.” “Proper nouns 
must begin with capitals.” That may be 
teaching mind-reading, but it is not in- 
duction; or rather, it is the teacher’s, not 
the children’s. How a teacher can be said 
to bring out from a child’s mind the ideas 
that he is putting in is beyond my ken. 
How a teacher can lead a class to form in- 
ductively a definition or an appropriate 
name which is already in his own mind 
and not do the inductive part of the work 
himself is another mystery. “Con means 
together, and jungere means to join,” says 
a pretty little text-book ; and, after giving 
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a number of instances in which and, but 
and or evidently join words together, it 
inquires winningly, “Can you not think of 
a good name for such words as and, but 
and or?” If the child has heard the name 
conjunction he can think of one; if not, 
I do not understand how it is to be evolved 
from his inner consciousness. It is possi- 
bly the hopelessness of such attempts as 
these that led to a class of books which 
made frantic struggles to bring words 
down to children, a kind of a pedagogic 
baby-talk. To play, to speak, to throw, 
etc., were shown by skillful manipulations 
of questioning to be words that do some- 
thing ; therefore a verb was given the name 
of a do-word. In like manner a noun was 
a thing-word. A spade was no longer a 
spade; the only wonder is that it was not 
called a dig-thing. Just why the child 
who can learn that a wheelbarrow is a 
wheelbarrow can not learn that a verb is a 
verb, I do not see. 


A fair test of this theory was made in 
a class of boys and girls from thirteen to 
sixteens years of age. They were asked 
whether we should say “these is” or 
“them are” and. why. Ten per cent. gave 
correct answers; 25 per cent. gave chaotic 
jumblings of persons and things, objects 
near and objects far, singulars and plurals; 
15 per cent. thought that it was correct 
to say either “these is” or “them are;” 
the remaining 50 per cent. gave answers 
that were partly right and partly wrong. 
No teacher had happened to forbid either 
“these is” or “them are,” and the children 
had no grammatical principles to fall back 
upon in such an emergency. There may be 
some significance in the fact that 72 per 
cent. of those who gave correct answers 
were of foreign birth or parentage. Is it 
possible that those who approach English 
as a foreign tongue who value grammati- 
cal principles as clues to guide them 
through the labyrinth of a difficult lan- 
guage, are getting a more accurate, more 
intelligent knowledge of English than 
those who are to the manner born? Is it 
possible that while the foreigner is strug- 
gling to learn what is right and what is 
wrong, the native’s only test of correctness 
of speech is, “Does it sound well ?” that his 
sternest condemnation is, “It does not 
sound well,”—or quite frequently—“It 
don’t sound good ?” 


The third guiding star is the word in- 
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terest. This word was not introduced by 
fiat. It was the result of serious cogita- 
tions, of laborious filling out of many 
blanks, of ponderous comparisons of num- 
erous experiences. The appearance of the 
star was predicted and finally the light 
shone forth. It had been discovered that 
a pupil who had reached the point of 
fatigue was no longer capable of doing his 
best work. The corollary to this proposi- 
tion was: The distance to the point of 
fatigue increases in proportion to the in- 
terest felt. Economy of time and effort 
demanded that the pupil’s interest should 
be aroused, but how? ‘Then began the 
reign of devices, whose name, like that of 
their kindred of old, is Legion. There 
were cards and blocks and games and pic- 
tures galore. Lessons must be written on 
the board instead of being printed in books 
because, forsooth, the child will be “in- 
terested” to see what is coming next. He 
must never be allowed to puzzle out a 
thing for himself for fear of catching a 
glimpse of that deadly point of fatigue. 
The daily programs must vary like blades 
of striped grass so that he may not be- 
come wearied by repetition. 

Again, it is not always agreeable for a 
pupil to carry home a report of the per- 
centage of the required work that he has 
done ; therefore percentage is no longer in 
vogue. We give him instead an A or a B 
ora C. The B pupil who has just escaped 
a C goes home rejoicing in a mark that 
is next door to the highest that can be giv- 
en, and partakes of the fatted calf with the 
complacency of a mind content. In the 
same way the pupil who has merely stayed 
in school until his class graduates often re- 
ceives a diploma worded so nearly like the 
real ones as to be quite as deserving of a 
gilt frame as they. 


“Why do you not stand as well this term 
as last,” I asked a schoolboy, and he an- 
swered with languid serenity, “Oh, I don’t 
seem to feel as much interested as I did.” 
“When you go into business will you neg- 
lect your work and tell your employer that 
you did not feel interested?” “That is 
different,” he said promptly, straightening 
himself up. It is different. The boy in 
business has a motive for work. The more 
successful a business man is the less he can 
afford to employ inefficient labor. In busi- 
ness the boy knows that he must stand 
on his own feet, and therefore ke takes 
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pains to plant them firmly. In school if 
he does not wish to walk he knows that he 
can generally slide, and can sometimes be 
pulled along with but slight interruption 
to his repose of spirit. In business if he is 
in the employ of an honorable firm he 
can tell his standing by the financial value 
that they put upon him. In school marks 
of failure are eliminated as far as possi- 
ble. Giving a pupil rank first, second or 
third is pernicious; giving him the wages 
uf percentage that he has fairly earned is 
providing an honest stimulus. 

Certainly no one can dispute the state- 
ment that fatigue prevents good work and 
that interest postpones fatigue; but has 
the discoverey been followed out with san- 
ity? Is the struggle to maintain a peda- 
gogical variety show really the best way to 
secure interest? Why is it that everything 
except the subject in hand is suddenly as- 
sumed to be thrillingly interesting? Why 
not fix the pupil’s mind on that study and 
stimulate him to find what is worth while 
in it? 

There is just one legitimate way to in- 
terest children aside from a study of the 
subject in hand, and that is the personal 
equation of the instructor. There is no 
more loyal, more self-forgetful pride than 
that which the pupil feels in any little 
achievement of the instructor; and the boy 
who is too shy to say good morning to him 
will go home all aglow with pleasure at 
some small success of “my” teacher’s. 
What comes straight from the teacher’s 
own thought, poor though it be,- will in- 
test his pupils. Even children know in- 
stinctively the difference between second- 
rate thinking and second-hand. They will 
gain something from the one, but very lit- 
tle if anything from the other. If the 
teacher is genuinely interested the pupils 
will be. “It was his own unfeigned de- 
light in what he had to tell that captivated 
every meeting he addressed,” says the 
biographer of the great Agassiz—Eva M. 
Tappan in Journal of Pedagogy. 


Extended discussions of topics not 
properly related to the subject of the les- 
son, weaken the recitation. Drill on one 
thing at a time. If you must talk, talk 
about the essential and distinguished 
point in the lesson. Make it clear—Pat- 
rick’s Pedagogical Pebbles. 
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Plain Words About Plain Writing. 
M. A. HATCH, 

The writing most easily read is the best. 
The particular style whether ordinary 
slant, back-hand, or vertical cuts no fig- 
ure, except in school. The ideal finished 
product of pupils in the penmanship class 
should be a script that is as plain as print. 
And the teacher’s finished product should 
be the pupil who habitually produces such 
writing. 

What are the characteristics of the most 
legible writing? The most prominent 
are: 


Strokes heavy enough to be easily seen, 
Well-formed letters, 

A bold roundness, 

Evenness in height and spacing, 

Letters farther apart than parts of letters, 
Little slant, 

No flourishes. 


But is legibility our ideal in penman- 
ship? Are its characteristics and how 
to produce them the things discussed in 
our meetings and sought for in the 
schools? The all-absorbing topics are us- 
ally movement drills, position of hands, 
feet, body, paper; should the penholder 
point toward the shoulder or the right ear, 
etc.? These things have some bearing up- 
on legibility and are useful in their place, 
but on the whole they are a delusion and 
a snare. They lead us away from the vital 
point, that both teachers and pupils shall 
invariably write their best. 

Why harp upon position, pen-holding, 
etc.? Good penmen hold their pens in 
various ways and shift from one position 
to another as comfort and convenience re- 
quire. An erect, easy position is of course 
best in writing. It is also best in studying 
a geography lesson. 

A bookkeeper must write rapidly and 
legibly. The free movements taught in 
a business college give a rapid, legible 
hand, but constant practice is required to 
keep that hand. The bookkeeper has con- 
stant practice. For him that style is best. 
But the vast majority labor; they write 
seldom ; they need a handwriting that will 
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stand by them without constant practice, 
even though it be a slow hand. Is it not 
possible that the kind of skill essential to 
the bookkeeper is not the kind needed by 
the laborer? Perhaps the much abused 
finger movement is not so bad in its 
proper place. 

Herbart says that if we try to suppress 
individuality we shall probably produce 
something desired by neither teacher nor 
pupil, and individuality will assert itself 
afterward in spite of us, therefore do not 
interfere with it. Visiting a penmanship 
exercise I noticed one pupil’s remarkably 
clear, even, round, legible writing. I had 
never seen anything better, though it was 
not Spencerian, and said so to the teacher. 
“Do you think so?” she asked, “Why I’ve 
been trying to get her out of that all the 
year.” A whole year spent not in trying to 
better her writing, but to crush her indi- 
viduality ! 

Back of all teaching is the teacher. In 
the normal school or college the student 
naturally thinks that the writing of Pres. 
This or Prof, That, who receive salaries 
bigger than he expects ever to get, is good 
enough for him. MHasn’t he a right to 
think so? When that student becomes a 
teacher his pupils think the same of his 
writing. Haven’t they aright to? There 
is no excuse for putting slovenly writing 
before pupils. 

Perhaps the worst thing about the whole 
business of teaching penmanship is the 
enormous amount of time we waste. 

Including capital letters and figures 
there are about sixty characters that a 
pupil must learn to make and combine. 
That is all there is to Penmanship. He 
learns it all in the first grade. There re- 
main then seven long years of constant 
drill in which to learn—nothing! For 
there is nothing more to learn. 

- In no part of the course do pupils write 
as well as near the close of the first year. 
If you doubt it, Miss Uppergrade, com- 
pare the work handed in to you to-day 
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with that on the pile of slates in Miss 
Firstgrade’s room. 

“But, there is something more to be 
acquired if not learned, namely, skill. 
This demands practice.” Yes; so does 
skill in laying shingles; but after teach- 
ing his apprentice how to lay shingles the 
carpenter sets him, not to practicing on 
a board for years, but actually laying 
shingles on a roof, insisting upon his do- 
ing it right. Why not follow this com- 
mon sense example? Whether or not we 
learn to do by doing, all agree that we ac- 
quire skill by doing. 

The constant writing required in oth- 
er branches should be the best penman- 
ship drill, giving a habit of neat, easy, leg- 
ible writing. 

Why do first grades, teachers and pupils, 
write so well? Is it because the teacher 
not being able to shift the responsibility 
to a copy book, and knowing that her 
pupils learn by imitating her, and by that 
alone, is virtualiy compelled to write well ? 
And do first grade pupils write so because 
their teachers do? 

Would the banishment of the copy book 
cause teachers and pupils in other grades 
to write better? Is not fairly well written 
copy put upon the board by a living teach- 
er better than perfect printed copy? 
Could the copy book be dispensed with 
where teachers are good penmen? Is the 
money spent for copy books a necessary 
expense? Could the eight years used in 
teaching the very little there is of pen- 
manship be profitably shortened? Would 
it not be well to reduce the amount of 
written work of both pupil and teacher in 
order that it might be better done? 

Here are two rules concerning which 
there should be no difference either of 
opinion or practice ; they are fundamental, 
and interfere with no man’s hobby. 


1. Require of your pupils no more 
writing than can be done well. 

2. Always write your best and require 
the same of your pupils. 


Whether he believes that the introduc- 
tion of vertical writing would eradicate 
consumption, or exterminate the human 
race; that a front position is a fruitful 
cause of strabismus, or a side position of 
ophthalmia and curvature of the spine; 
that salvation lies in movement, or that 
movement exercises cause all the ills that 
beset the school, the teacher who adheres 
to these rules will make his pupils good 
writers, whatever system he may employ. 





a 
Some Practical Notes on Teaching 
Arithmetic. 


In a little brochure entitled The Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic, by John C. Stone, of 
Michigan State ‘Normal College, we find 
the following very sensible suggestions as 
to method: 


To gain facility in the art of comput- 
ing—skill in solving problems—there are 
three things at which we must aim: 

(a) accuracy, 

(b) a fair degree of rapidity, 

(c) skill to see the best solution. 

The first two of these are emphasized 
in most schools, while the third in order, 
yet the second at least in importance, re- 
ceives but little attention. 

Pupils are trained to follow long stere- 
otyped forms in unitary analysis, that is, 
an analysis in which we reason from what 
is given to 1, and from this to what is re- 
quired, as “hundred per cent. methods,” 
etc., rather than to use direct solutions. 

In such problems as “A rain damaged 
320 bushels of a crop of beans. If this 
was 20 per cent. of the crop, how many 
were undamaged?” why follow some such 
method as 

(1) 20 per cent. of the crop = 320 bu. 

(2) 1 per cent. of the crop = 16 bu. 

(3) 100 per cent. of the crop = 1600 bu. 

(4) 1600 bu. ~- 320 bu. = 1280 bu., 
when the pupil should see at once that 


the solution is 
4 X 320 bu, = 1280 bu. 


If the analysis is wanted, let it be some- 
what as follows: since 20 per cent. of the 
beans were damaged, the rest, or 80 per 
cent. of them, were undamaged; there 
were, therefore, 4 times as many undam- 
aged as damaged. 

In general the pupil should not be re- 
quired in blackboard work to write out 
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any analysis, nor always be required to 
give one orally. The proper solution is 
generally sufficient evidence that a proper 
analysis has been made and time is wasted 
and interest in the subject is lessened by 
having too many parrot-like, stilted ex- 
planations. 

Some teachers seek to defend their in- 
sistence upon a long unitary analysis like 
the one shown above by saying that “in 
written work it looks neater and shows 
the one looking over the work just what is 
done and whether the pupil understands 
the work or not.” Others offer as an ex- 
cuse that “school examiners insist upon 
analysis and that it must be given to meet 
their requirements.” Still others say that 
“it teaches the pupil to reason,” while in 
reality it almost prevents him from doing 
so. The very name “analysis” generally 
suggests but one form, unitary analysis, 
rather than that process the mind goes 
through to discover the relation of what is 
required to what is given. 

To develop skill in discovering the best 
solution, when assigning impromptu work 
I should propose the problem while the 
pupils are yet seated, that they may not 
be able to try the first solution that pre- 
sents itself. In studying any problem 
there ought to be a definite line of proce- 
dure somewhat as follows: 

(1) What is required? 

(2) What is given in the problem that will 
help you to get this? 

(3) What is the relation of what is wanted 
to what is given? 

(4) A statement of the work to be done. 

(5) The operation performed 

(6) Does the result seem reasonable? 

(7) The work checked. 

In written work or in written tests, if 
it is desirable to have an analysis of a 
problem written out, let it be separate 
from the solution, that it may not encour- 
age methods not used in business. 


MODEL SOLUTIONS. 


If from 24 acres a man harvests 768 
bushels of wheat, what may his neighbor 
expect from 36 acres of a similar kind? 

Since 36 acres should yield 14 times as much 
as 24 acres, the yield of 36 acres should be 768 
bu. + 4 of 768 bu., or 1152 bu. 

A man gained 20 per cent. on his invest- 
ment by selling a house for $3,240. Find 
the gain and the cost. 

Since 120 per cent. of the cost is given and 
20 per cent. of the cost is gained, the gain is 
1/6 of what is given, or $540; therefore the 
cost was $2,700. 

In some cases it may be best to use uni- 
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tary analysis, but the pupil should be 
trained to see when it is well to do so and 


when not. Suppose the problem to be, 
“17 bushels of potatoes sold for $15.64; 
at this rate what should I get for 35 bush- 
els?” Nothing is lost by finding the cost 
of one bushel, then of 35 bushels, but the 
pupil should see that had the problem re- 
quired the cost of 34 bushels it would have 
been a waste of time to find the cost of 
one bushel. 

I should prefer, however, even in a case 
like the last, to have the pupil first state 
cost of 35 bu., and then use cancellation if 
all that is to be done, thus, BOBS 
he can, and if not, multiply and divide in 
the usual way. 

In the upper grades particularly, insist 
upon a statement of all that is to be done 
before any of the operations are per- 
formed. If you should ask the average 
grammar school boy or girl to find the 
diameter of a circle equal in area to the 
sum of two circles whose diameters are 6 
and 8 inches respectively, a full page of 
“figuring” will be done and the answer 
then but approximately found; while if 
all the work is indicated before any is 
done, most of it may be saved by cancella- 
tion. Thus the solution should be: 

Since 3°73 represents the area of one circle 
and 4*7that of the other,3?7+- 4*7 is the area 
of the required circle, Then 3*7+ 4? 7, which 

TT 
by canceling and adding is 25, is the square of 
the radius of the required circle; therefore the 


required diameter is 10, which may have been 
found without a pencil. 


We have all seen statements from busi- 
ness men such as, “Give me a boy for my 
office from the fifth grade or earlier, be- 
fore he has been taught the art of com- 
puting in our schools,” or, “The arithme- 
tic of our schools is a hindrance rather 
than a help to one preparing for a busi- 
ness career,” ete. While such statements 
are not entirely true, yet it is true that the 
methods used in some of our schools to- 
day neither train one in the art of com- 
puting nor give the desired mental disci- 
pline, the power to analyze conditions and 
reason from them accurately to definite 
conclusions. 

Unless one gets more from solving any 
class of problems than merely the way to 
solve that particular class—unless he gets 
from it a discipline that will strengthen 
him in the solution of a problem in any 
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other subject—he is failing to get the real 
educational value of arithmetic. 

To get such discipline the pupil must 
be led to discover each new solution by 
seeing its relation to something already 
known; by the aid of text-book and 
teacher he must grow his own mathematics 
—he must get arithmetic as a science. In 
this way the pupil is being taught to in- 
struct himself, and the subject will no 
longer be a mass of rules and stereotyped 
models. The process of thus acquiring 
knowledge for one’s self will not end with 
this particular subject, nor with the com- 
mencement exercises of high school or col- 
lege. 


An Effective Method of Increasing Oral 
Reading. 


PRINCIPAL H, L. TERRY, WAUKESHA, WIS. 

The amount of oral reading done by 
each pupil is surprisingly small, probably 
not more than two or three minutes daily, 
including that done in connection with 
all studies. The wonder is not that we 
have so many poor readers, but that we 
get as good results as we do. 

The vocabulary and style of composi- 
tion of school readers are quite different 
from what will be used after school is 
completed. Many pupils who can read 
well in their text-books fail woefully if 
asked to read from a newspaper or maga- 
zine. 

We urge oral reading at home. Re- 
ports are made to the teacher of the 
amount of time taken each week, and 
good credit is given when the standing in 
reading is made up. The thoroughness of 
the work is determined by testing and reci- 
tation on the topics read. Most teachers 
have a definite time each week for these 
reports. One plan is to have each pupil 
write the titles of his topics on slips of 
paper. These are collected by the teacher, 
and the recitation is made to the school. 
Occassionally the reports are in writing. 

If these recitations and written reviews 
are satisfactory, credit is given in lan- 
guage as well as in reading. Usually this 
is done by allowing the pupil to reject a 
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certain number of the examination ques- 
tions. 


None of this work is compulsory. The 
use of books as a source of reading matter 
is discouraged. Standard periodicals are 
recommended. We have specially urged 
The Little Chronicle and have found it 
most satisfactory. In some rooms, nearly 
every pupil is now a subscriber and is do- 
ing the reading as outlined. It is clean, 
carefully edited, attractive in appearance, 
and the articles are written in a most in- 
teresting style. 

We have in most cases found hearty 
support on the part of the people at home. 
Probably a part of this support is due 
to the fact that the matter in the paper is 
so valuable in itself, and is so well pre 
sented. We have now been following this 
plan for about two years, and I see no 


reason why it should not be successful in 
the future. 


[EpIToRIAL NoTE: What is suggested above 
is sensible and practical; but we are surprised 
that an old pedagog like Mr. Terry, grown gray 
in the service should deceive himself by such a 
transparent make-believe as the so-called test 
which he mentions. “Did you read the story 
aloud?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me the story and then I shall know 
that you read it aloud! !’7] 


Superintendent G. F. Snyder, of Sauk 
County, Wisconsin, sends a letter to his 
teachers with the following pointed and 
sensible suggestions: 


Do you use the globe and wall maps when 
teaching geography and related subjects? 

Do you have as much oral spelling as writ- 
ten? 

Whispering, moving about, and passing out 
of doors should be reduced to a minimum. 

When a pupil leaves the room have him 
write his name on the board and erase it on 
returning. Allow only one to leave at a time 
and limit the absence to five minutes. 

Properly spell, punctuate and arrange all 
work that you put on the board. Be sure it 
is neat and the sentence construction correct. 

When you have helped a pupil to read a 
paragraph do you have him re-read it? If 
not, how do you know he has profited by your 
help? 

Are the children so noisy at recess that you 
cannot understand what a visitor is saying? 
' Are both the outhouses clean and in good 
repair? 











Waking Up Mind.* 
BY DAVID P, PAGE. 


Il. 


Do all plants have seeds? This ques- 
tion will lead to much inquiry at home 
wherever botany is not well understood. 
They may name the ferns and several 
other plants that do not exhibit their ap- 
partatus for seed-bearing very conspicu- 
ously. This will prepare the way for the 
teacher to impart a little information. 
Nor is there any harm in doing so when- 
ever the child’s mind has been suitably 
exercised. The mind is no longer a pas- 
sive recipient, and by inquiry it has in- 
creased its capacity to contain, and any 
fact which now answers inquiry will be 
profitably utilized. 

The next question may be, Do trees have 
seeds?. The fruit-trees, the walnut, the 
oak, and perhaps the pine will be selected 
as those which have seeds. They will men- 
tion a number which they think do not 
have seeds. Among these may be the elm, 
the birch, and the Lombardy poplar. Aft- 
er hearing their opinions, and the results 
of their observations, take one of their 
exceptions as the subject of the next ques- 
tion:—Does the elm have seeds? This 
will narrow their inquiries down 1o a spe- 
cific case, and every elm in the district 
will be inquired of as to its testimony on 
this point. , 

If the children can collect and give the 
truth in the matter, so much the better; 
but if, after inquiring of their parents and 
their grandparents, as I have known a 
whole school to do, they come back insist- 
ing that the elm has no seeds; after hear- 
ing their reasons for their belief, and per- 
haps the opinions of their parents, you 
may promise to teil them something at 
the next exercise. This will again awaken 
expectation, not only among the children, 
but among the parents. All wish to know 
what you have to bring out. Great care 


* From Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
Edited with preface and notes by 8S. Y. Gillan, 1901. 
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should be taken not to throw any dispar- 
agement upon the opinions of parents. 

*Has the elm-tree any seeds? After the 
winter has passed, in the latter part of 
March, or the first of April, we sometimes 
have a warm, sunny day. The birds ap- 
pear and begin to sing, and as you look 
at the elm, you notice that its buds seem 
to swell, and you think it is going to put 
out leaves. But after this the cold, frosty 
nights and windy days come on again, and 
then you think the leaves cannot come out 
so early. The leaves do not come out till 
about the 20th of May, or perhaps the 
first of June. 

The next time you see the buds begin 
to open, break off a twig of a large tree, 
and you will find they are not the leaf- 
buds ; if you will watch them carefully for 
two or three weeks, you will find that each 
bud will put out some beautiful little flow- 
ers, brightly colored, and slightly frag- 
rant. As the flowers fall off, seed vessels 
are formed, shaped very much like the 
parsnip seed. These grow larger and 
larger every day, and by-and-by they turn 
brown and look as if they were ripe. 
About this time the leaves will come out; 
and soon these seeds, during some windy 
day or night, will fall off. The ground 
will be covered with thousands of them. 

“Grandpa calls that elm-dust”’, says 
John. 

“Next year you can watch this and ask 
your parents to examine it with you. But 
the five minutes are ended.” 

Information thus communicated will 
never be forgotten. The mind, having 
been put upon the stretch, is no longer a 
passwe recipient. 

The next question is, How are seeds dis- 
seminated?—(of course explaining the 
term “disseminated.” ) ; 

This will bring in a fund of informa- 
tion from the pupils. They will mention 





*It is a common opinion in the country that the 
elm has no seeds. I once knew a man whogrew gray 
under the shade of a large elm, and who insisted 
that it never bore any seeds. 
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that the thistle seed flies, and so does the 
seed of the milkweed ; that the burs of the 
burdock, and some other seeds are pro- 
vided with hooks, by which they attach 
themselves to the hair of animals or the 
clothing of men, and ride away to their 
resting-place, which may be a hundred 
miles off. Some fall into the water and 
sail away to another shore. Some, like 
the seed of the touch-me-not, are thrown 
a distance by the bursting of the elastic 
pericarp; others, as nuts and acorns, are 
carried by squirrels and buried beneath 
the leaves. These facts would, most of 
them, be noticed by children, when once 
put upon observation. 

Next question:—Are plants propagated 
in any other way than by seeds? 

This question would call their atten- 
tion to the various means of natural and 
artificial propagation—by layers, by off- 
sets, by suckers, by grafting, by inocula- 
tion or budding, etc. 

Again:—Have any plants more ways 
than one of natural propagation? Some 
have one way only,—by seeds, as the an- 
nual plants; some have two,—by seeds, 
and by underground stems, as the pota- 
to; some have three,—as the tiger lily, 
by side-bulbs from the roots, by stalk- 
bulbs, and by the seeds. 

The above is given simply as a spect- 
men of what could easily be done by an 
ingenious teacher, with as common a thing 
as an ear of corn for the text. Any other 
thing would answer as well. A chip, a 
tooth or a bone of an animal, a piece of 
iron, a feather, or any other object, could 
be made the text for adroitly bringing in 
the uses of wood the food and habits of 
animals, the use and comparative value of 
metals, the covering of birds, their migra- 
tion, the covering of animals, etc. Let 
the teacher but think what department he 
will dwell upon, and then he can easily 
select his text; and if he has any tact, he 
can keep the children constanlty upon in- 
quiry and observation. 
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The advantages of the above course over 
simply lecturing, that is, over the pouring- 
in process, are many and great. Some of 
the most obvious are: 


(1.) It immediately puts the minds of 
the children into a state of vigorous activ- 
ity. They feel that they are no longer 
passive recipients. They are incited to 
discover and ascertain for themselves. 
They are, therefore, profitably employed 
both in and out of school, and as a con- 
sequence are more easily governed. A 
habit of observation is cultivated; many 
people go through the world without see- 
ing half the objects which are brought 
within their reach; it would be the same 
to them if their eyes were half the time 
closed. If they travel through a coun- 
try presenting the most. beautiful scen- 
ery or the most interesting geological fea- 
tures, they see nothing. And how far su- 
perior is he who teaches a child to see for 
himself and to think for himself, to him 
who sees and thinks for the child, and 
thus practically invites the pupil to close 
his own eyes and grope in darkness. 

(2.) It is of great service to the parents 
to have this waking-up process in opera- 
tion. Our children are somtimes our best 
teachers. Parents grow rusty in their 
acquirements, and the inquisitiveness of 
childhood preserves them from sinking in- 
to mental inactivity. Who can hear the 
inquiries of his own child after knowledge, 
without a desire to supply his wants? 
Parents become interested in these daily 
questions of the teacher; and are cften as 
eager to know what is the next question as 
the children are to report it. This course 
will supply profitable topics of conversa- 
tion at the fireside, and will encourage 
the pursuit of useful reading. It will 
awaken a deeper interest in the school on 
the part of the parents. They wil! begin 
to inquire of on another as to this new 
measure; this will secure parental co-op- 
eration, and thus the influence of the 
school will be heightened. 
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(3.) It wakes up the teacher's own 
mind. The teacher, by the very nature of 
his employment, by daily confinement in 
an unhealthy atmosphere, by teaching 
over and over again that with which he is 
familiar, by boarding with people who 
are inclined to be social, and by the fa- 
tigue and languor with which he finds 
himself oppressed every night, is strongly 
tempted to neglect his own improvement. 
A large proportion of all who teach, rely 
upon the attainments with which they 
commence; and in the course of two or 
three years, finding themselves behind the 
age, they abandon the employment. This 
is very natural; any one who treads in a 
beaten track must become yeary, however 
valuable the product may be which he 
grinds out. It is essential that he should 
compel himself to be industrious by un- 
dertaking that which will demand study. 
The above process will do this; and while 
he may have the pleasure of seeing the 
growth of his pupils’ minds, he may also 
have the satisfaction of feeling the growth 
of his own. 

The study of books should not in the 
least degree be abated to make room for 
this process of waking the mind, The 
various branches are to be pursued as dili- 
gently as ever. The time to be set apart 
for this exercise should be short,—never 
probably to exceed five minutes. It is to 
come in when the scholars ned rest, and 
when, if not employed about this, they 
worse than nothing. It should never be 
made a hobby. The pupils should be left 
“Jonging—not loathing.” 

Never ask leading questions which your 
scholars can hardly fail to answer; and 
never lecture to your pupils till you have 
somehow first kindled in them a desire to 
know; avoid alike the “drawing-out” and 
the “pouring-in” process. Let it be your 


object to excite inquiry by a question they 
cannot answer without thought and obser- 
vation. This adroitly done is “waking up 
mind.” 
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English Grammar,* 


BY JONATHAN RIDGON, AUTHOR OF 
RIGDON’S GRAMMAR. 
It may be seen from the following that 


all the parts of speech may be grouped un- 
der five classes: 


oi (1) Nouns. 
(a) Substantives. { (2) Pronouns. 
: Finite. 
(b) Verbs (3) } Infinite. { Infinitives, 


_ { Participles. 
(ce) Modifiers. } ry oo. 
(d) Connective or } (6) Preposition. 
Relation words. (7) Conjunction. 


{ (8) Interjections. 
(e) Independent words. } Expletives. 


PROPERTIES OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

Property is any modification of the sen- 
tential force of a part of speech. It is 
sometimes called Grammatical Form or 
Modification. 


Thus number, a mode of distinguishing 
one from more than one, is a property of 
nouns and pronouns; as, book, books; I, 
we. 

Tense, a mode of denoting time, is a 
property of the verb. (Walk—walked.) 

Comparison, a mode of denoting degrees 
of quality, is a property of adjectives and 
adverbs. Long—longer—longest. 

The following are all the properties of 
the parts of speech: 


(1) Person f Properties of nouns, pronouns, 
(2) Number and verbs. 

(3.) Gender Properties of nouns and pro- 
(4.) Case 


nouns. 

(5.) Voice 

(6.) Mode } Properties of verbs. 
(7.) Tense 


(8.) Comparison—A property of adjectives 
and adverbs. 


The preposition, the conjunction, and the 
interjection have no grammatical properties. 


Inflection is any variation in form a 
part of speech undergoes to denote gram- 
matical property. It may be (1) by a 
change in the ending, (2) by different 
words, (3) by the addition of auxiliaries. 

Sometimes a property is indicated by 
the position of a word in a sentence. 


(a.) Declension is inflection of nouns and 
pronouns. 


*Begun in April number. 
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(b.) Comparison is inflection of adjectives 
and adverbs. 


(c.) Conjugation or Synopsis is the inflec- 
tion of verbs. 


SUBJECTS, AGENTS, VERBS, ACTIONS, AND 
OBJECTS. 


We must be careful to mark the follow- 
ing important distinctions: In the sen- 
tence, “Bob cut the tree,” cut is a verb 
representing a real action; Bob is the sub- 
ject representing a real agent; and “tree” 
is the object of cut and represents the real 
tree that was the object of the act of cut- 
ting. Observe that an agent performs an 
action upon an object. The agent is the 
doer of the act, and the thing upon which 
the act terminates is the object or receiv- 


er of the act. Now we are thinking and 
speaking of reality. But if we talk of 


language, we say that in our sentence, cut 
is a verb, its subject is Bob, and its object 
is tree. Here we speak of words, not 
things. 

The object of a verb always expresses 
the object of an action; but as we shall 
better understand later, the object of an 
action is not always represented by 
the object of a verb but sometimes by its 
subject ; and the agent of an action is not 
always represented by the subject of a 
verb, but sometimes by the object of a 
preposition. 

With reference to the statements made 
above, discuss the italicized words in the 
following sentences :— 


(1) Matilda broke her vase. 
(2) The sheds were blown down by the 
storm, 


PREDICATE-ATTRIBUTES AND THEIR 
OBJECTS. 

By attribute we mean primarily a 
quality attributed to a substance. We say 
transparency is an attribute of glass. But 
the word attribute is also a language term, 
meaning an attributive expression, that is, 
the expression of an attribute or group of 
attributes. Thus, in the sentences, “Glass 
is transparent,” “The old man is infirm,” 
and “Ruth is an artist,” we say transpar- 


ent is an attribute of glass; old and infirm 
are attributes of man, and artist is an at- 
tribute of Ruth. When an attribute com- 
pletes a predicate, it is called a predicate- 
attributive. This is the same as to say 
transparent is an attributive modifier of 
glass, and old and infirm are attributive 
modifiers of man. In this sense attribu- 
tive is often used instead of attribute. 


We have learned that the term object is 
applied both to the reality that receives 
an action, and to the word that expresses 
this reality and at the same time completes 
a transitive verb. We have seen also that 
the term attribute refers both to a quality 
attributed to a substance and to the word 
that expresses this quality. We must now 
be careful to distinguish the terms object 
and attribute as used in grammar. 

An Object is any expression completing 
a transitive verb and expressing the re- 
ceiver of an action. 

A Predicate-Attribute is any atiributive 
expression that complete a copulative verb. 


An object is always a noun or an expression 
used as a noun; that is, it is always a substan- 
tive. 


A predicate-attribute is always an adjective 
or a noun, or an expression so used. 

Distinguish the objects and predicate- 
attributes in— 

Men love pleasure. 

The sun is golden. 

John lost his hat. 

Children play. 

Flowers bloom. 

God created the world, 

Birds build nests. 

We like to sing. 

They are without help. 

The question is, Who did it? 

I know that he will come. 

We are in need, 

By comparing the first two of these sen- 
tences with the last two, it will be observed 
that some verbs like play and bloom are 
complete in themselves, while others like 
created and build, require the addition of 
other words to complete their meaning. 
Verbs may therefore be divided into com- 
plete and incomplete. Again, it may be 
seen that some incomplete verbs like cre- 
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ated and build require objects—words that 
represent recipients of action—to com- 
plete them; while other verbs like the last 
four require attributes—words expressing 
qualities. 


In the sentences given above play and bloom 
are intransitive and attributive; created and 
build are transitive and attributive. 


A verb that represents the action of 
an agent as affecting an object is Transi- 
tive. 

A verb that does not represent the ac- 
tion of an agent as affecting an object is 
Intransitive. 

A verb that requires an attribute of its 
subject to complete it is Copulative. 

A verb that does not require an at- 
tribute of its subject to complete it is At- 
tributive. 

Whatever completes an incomplete verb 
is a Complement. 

The object that completes a transitive 
verb is an Objective Complement. 

The attribute that complete a copula- 
tive verb is an Attributive Complement. 

In the following sentences tell whether 


the verbs are attributive or copulative, . 


transitive or intransitive; designate each 
complement and tell whether it is objec- 
tive or attributive. 


Columbus discovered America, 

She thought I was mistaken. 

She was made secretary of the convention. 
Slang never becomes a lady or gentleman. 
He was reported absent. 

It is good for us to be here. 

Whatever is, is right. 


KINDS OF SENTENCES. 

Observing the attitude of our thoughts 
toward the realities they represent, we see 
that some of them are merely intellectual 
declarations, some are emotional connec- 
tions, some are questions, and others rep- 
resent real relations as not yet established, 
but to be requested or demanded of some 
agent. We have therefore, four kinds of 
sentences as to use. 

A Declarative Sentence is one that 
merely affirms a relation; as “John has a 
bird in his pocket.” 
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An Exclamatory Sentence is one that 
expresses the feeling arouse by apprehend- 
ing a relation, as John ‘has a bird in his 
pocket !” 

An Interrogative Sentence is one that 
inquires as to the existence of a relation; 
as, “Has John a bird in his pocket?” 

An Imperative Sentence is one that re- 
quests or demands the establishment of 
a relation; as, “John, have a bird in your 
pocket.” 

Observing also the form of our 
thoughts, some are isolated or single, oth- 
ers are closely connected but codrdinate, 
and others are dependent one upun anoth- 
er. Their expression gives us three kinds 
of sentences as to form. 

A Simple Sentence is the expression of 
a single thought; as, “The Flowers are 
fragrant.” 

A Compound Sentence is one that ex- 
presses two or more connected but codr- 
dinate thoughts ;as,“The Flowers are frag- 
rant and the rain has nourished them.” 


A Complex Sentence is one that express- 
es a principal thought together with one 
or more subordinate thoughts depending 
upon it; as, “The Flowers are fragrant 
because the rain has nourished them.” 


In the last example, “The Flowers are 
fragrant” expresses the principal thought, 
and “the rain has nourished them,” the 
subordinate thought. 

In a complex sentence, the sentence ex- 
pressing the principal thought is called 
the principal sentence, and any one ex- 
pressing a subordinate thought is a subor- 
dinate sentence or clause. 

CLASSES OF SENTENCES. 


AS TO FORM. 
Simple —Paul walks. 
Compound.—Paul walks and Peter rides. 
Complex.—Paul walks because Peter rides. 

AS TO USE, 

Declarative-—The boys are honest. 
Interrogative.—Are the boys honest? 
Eaclamatory.—The boys are honest! 
Imperative.—Boys, be honest. 
Classify each of the following sentences 


according to use: 
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Slavery they can have anywhere. 
Stand by your convictions. 
What a contrast these boys present! 


Classify each of the following sentences 
according to form: 


The gain is doubtful but the danger is cer- 
tain. 


Let us live while we live. 


The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. 


Classify each of the following sentences 
according to both form and use: 


A truly great man borrows no lustre from 
splendid ancestry. 


He that is giddy thinks the world turns 
round, 


It is one thing to be well informed; it is an- 
other to be wise. 


It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in 
his youth, 
(To be continued. ) 


Nature Study. 

PROF, E. B, TICHENER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

It is proposed to introduce nature study 
even into the kindergarten. From the time 
_ that they are taught anything, children 
are to be taught the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. Now if na- 
ture study in the kindergarten means, say, 
the physical geography of the sand-pile, 
worked out with spade and bucket, then 
I am strongly in favor of it. My own 
kindergarten ideal is that of disciplined 
play alternating with play undisciplined. 
But if nature study means discriminative 
work, the work of comparing, noting min- 
differences, classifying—if it means work 
that demands nice muscular cv-ordina- 
tion, such as the drawing of leaves—if it 
means work that requires continuance of 
observation, sustained interest—then I 
am sure that it is out of place.’ Above 
all, the “whole truth” about plants and 
animals must not be allowed to displace 
myth and fairy-tale. Why not? Because 
these stories are normal and natural to 
the human being in the first stages of his 
development. Science itself assures us 
of this: most of our Teutonic fairy-tales 
are, as Professor Pearson has convinc- 
ingly shown, couched in terms of the ma- 
triarchate; and the young child so far 
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as it is in its own right a member of any 
community, is a member of a matriarchal 
community. ; 

Fairy-tales serve to develop the child’s 
sense of humor, as the “whole truth” can- 
not do; and. the Anglo-Saxon race, des- 
pite the “Pickwick Papers” and “The 
Tramp Abroad,” is woefully deficient in 
humor. Matter-of-factness, common- 
placeness, is one of our besetting sins. 
Fairy-tales are a part of our folk-herit- 
age; they permeate our literature, and 
season our serious thinking. Will any 
man who has known them confess a will- 
ingness to give them up? Would any man 
willingly miss the countless allusions to 
them, in poetry and prose, that are scat- 
tered through English literature? 

Try to write the whole truth as you 
may, you cannot escape the atmosphere 
of fairy-land, the “anthropomorpkism” of 
it, if we must have a scientific word. I 
have been reading a leaflet on the life his- 
tory of the toad, written by a naturalist of 
high standing, and intended for pupils 
who have far outgrown the kindergarten, 
and find the following sentences: “What 
queer feelings the little toad must have 
when the soft, smooth bottom of the pond 
and the pretty plants, and the water that 
supported it so nicely, are all to be left 
behind for the hard, rough, dry land! * 

* * The little toad is very brave. * 

* It is also careful. * * If it were 
foolish as well as brave, it might be filled 
with vanity, and stay out in the sun till it 
dried up.” The toad of fairy-land may 
appreciate the beauty of the plants, and 
succumb to the emotion of vanity. But 
if we are in search of truth, we must not 
do such violence as this to genetic psy- 
chology. Our life-history becomes a 
pseudo fairy-tale, and we have, unawares, 
spiced our dish with the very condiment 
that we thought unwholesome. 

I for one desire no nature study, if (as 
Chaucer says) it ”makith that ther ben na 
faeries.” I can see objection to nature 
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study beyond the limits of the kindergar- 
ten. As, for instance, that it brings too 
prominently forward the notion of dis- 
cipline. The pendulum has swung from 
teaching by authority to teaching by pleas- 
ure. I doubt whether, just now, it has 
not traveled too far in the latter direction. 
There is some danger, in offering “a 
taste of everything” to the pupil; we fall 
back towards the old idea of a curriculum, 
a smattering of all sorts of subjects, with 
no thorough knowledge of any.: And this 
is the very thing that the “elective sys- 
tem” has been designed to avoid. In the 
effort to smooth the road of learning, we 
may not be quite fair to our pupils, for 
science is not nature study. Science is, 
for several years of the student’s life, 
drudgery—hard, steady, unremitting, un- 
interesting work at the orthography and 
etymology and syntax of nature; very dif- 
ferent from the “marvelous” and “ fascin- 
ating” and “wonderful” things of nature 
study. Science is a hard mistress, and 
her rewards come late——Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


**Stories.” 

Are you still asking the children to tell 
you “a story,” when you want them to tell 
you how much three and two are? How 
they must wonder at the elasticity of that 
word “story.” It seems to cover about 
everything with many teachers. Words 
run like prairie fires and are about as hard 
to stamp out. 

And can’t we get through with one 
spring without slandering nature by giv- 
ing stories to the children that represent 
the waiting things as fussing and quarrel- 
ing with each other as to which shall come 
first and rebelling because they can’t all 
come at once? Nature never hurries, never 
wants to hurry. Do break away from the 
fad-fashion of stories of talling plants and 
animals, if they cannot talk truthfully, 
amiably and sensibly —Primary Educa- 
tion. 
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Footlights to U. S. Histery. 


Life in the Confederacy—The domes- 
tic life in the Southern Confederacy is lit- 
tle known outside of the immediate par- 
iicipants. The toil, privations and dis- 
comfitures of those dark days of civil strife 
are exceeded nowhere in history and 
equalled only in the colonial struggle for 


“independence. 


Salt was the most precious of all com- 
modities, and-at times not a pound could 
be purchased at any price. The soil be- 
neath the “smoke house,” saturated by 
brine in the curing of meats, was often 
washed to secure the salt therein. Iron 
was a precious metal, and church and plan- 
tation bells were cast into cannon. At- 
tempts were made to build an iron-clad 
from collections of broken pots, pans and 
kettles. Clothing was wholly homespun. 
Silk dresses were converted into battle- 
flags, woolens into shirts for the soldiers; 
carpets into blankets, linen curtains into 
bandages for the wounded. Shoes were 
made with wooden soles; medicines, save 
what nature afforded in forest and field, 
were almost unknown, and the beverages 
of coffee and tea were seldom used. 

ok 


The Professional Tramp—There are in 
the neighborhod of 40,000 tramps in the 
United States, who eke out a miserable ex- 
istence by begging. The great majority of 
them are in the prime of life and in good 
health. By recent and reliable investiga- 
tions it is found that only eight per cent. 
are in bad health, and that over eighty per 
cent. took to the road because they were 
out of a job. Sixty per cent. expressed a 
willingness to go to work. It was also 
found that sixty-five per cent. of tramps 
were of American birth, the Irish standing 
second in numbers. Nearly ninety per 
cent, could read and write, and less than 
one per cent, were married. More than 
fifty per cent, admitted stealing their food, 
and fully ninety-eight per cent. used in- 
toxicating liquors. A uniform set of signs 
and signals are used, which are placed on 
gates, walls and fences of places visited, 
as guides to succeeding mendicants. 

* 


The American Trapper.—While trap- 
ping for furs as a vocation is yet limitedly 
carried on in isolated localities, the king of 
the industry has passed away. His domin- 
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ion has been taken away from him, and 
the explorer of the western wilderness, the 
pioneer, who mapped out the landmarks of 
civilization, has departed from us forever. 

St. Louis and St. Paul were the outfit- 
ting points of the rugged frontiersmen, 
and the illimitable West their sporting 
ground. The trappers were wild pictur- 
esque characters, clothed in fringed buck- 
skin and pliant moccasins. Their head 
covering consisted of huge turbans of 
’coon or other fur, and beneath their long, 
unkempt hair, which extended down over 
their shoulders, was an untrimmed beard 
of equal length. Around their waist was 
a leather belt, which contained their huge 
knife and sheath, and sometimes a pistol. 
As a rule, the long-barreled, sharp-sighted 
rifle was preferred. The spirit of unrest 
and love of adventure led them on and 
on, and the bones of many of these brave 
men now lie bleaching on the great plains, 
or lie entombed in the deep dark recesses 
of the lonely mountains. 

* 


Monticello.—Monticello, the old home 
of Thomas Jefferson, three miles from 
Charlotteville, Va., attracts many visitors 
yearly. The mansion, originally one of 
the most beautiful in the South, has fallen 
much into decay. The grave of the great 
statesman is in a family cemetery near 
by, marked by an obelisk of granite. The 
“Spout Spring,” where the sage used to 
water “Old Eagle,” his favorite horse, is 
a noted drinking place for the people. 
Down to the east, not far away, Thomas 
Jefferson was born; a few miles to the 
north, was born that brave pioneer, 
George Rogers Clark ; while half an hour’s 
ride southward from Clark’s birthplace, 
was born Meriwether Lewis, who, with a 
brother of Clark, explored the unknown 
western wilderness. 


Blaine’s Hickory.—In Oak Hiil Ceme- 
tery, Washington City, grows a blasted 
hickory tree, at the foot of which lies 
buried the late distinguished statesman, 
James G. Blaine. It is the only monu- 
ment that marks the grave of the Plumed 
Knight, and is daily visited with much 
interest. It was the urgent request of Mr. 
Blaine, several years before his death, 
that this tree be his only monument after 
death. The tree was once very beautiful, 
but has been badly disfigured by a stroke 
of lightning. 
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General Braddock’s Old Road.—Six 
hundred wood-choppers set out in advance 
of Gen. Braddock’s army, from Fort Cum- 
berland in 1755 to hew a roadway for the 
army of 2,200 men which followed. The 
road began at what is now Cumberland, 
Md., and ended at the present town of 


Braddock, Penn. The road was cut 
twelve feet wide and clung to the top of 
the hills. As is well known, Braddock 
was mortally wounded on the present site 
of the city that bears his name. He died 
three days afterwards on the journey 
homeward, and his body was buried in the 
center of the road, so that the passage of 
the army over the grave would hide it 
from the Indians, who were in pursuit. 
Here the body of the ill-fated commander 
remained unknown until early in the last 
century, when his remains were found by 
some workmen who were repairing the 
road-bed. The body was reinterred in the 
grave now marked by the sombre fir for- 
est trees by the road-side, known as “Brad- 
dock’s Grove.” The travel of the pioneer 
hosts is plainly visible, in spite of the con- 
tinuous action of the elements. The road 
may be found by inquiry almost anywhere 
east of Laurel Hill. In the forest, the 
track will remain plain for many genera- 
tions to come—Frank M. Vancil in Pro- 
gressive Teacher. 


The N. E. A. Program for 1904. 


The President of the National Educa- 
tional Association, John W. Cook of IIli- 
nois, is not disappointing expectation ; his 
preliminary program, recently issued, is 
less conspicuous for omissions than last 
year’s. According to his announcement, 
Booker T. Washington will handle “Edu- 
cation of the Southern Negro,” and Mar- 
garet A. Haley will give “The Argument 
for the Teachers’ Federation.” Mr. Wash- 
ington had no place on the Boston pro- 
gram in 1903, but was inserted as an 
after-thought in response to popular 
clamor. Miss Haley was refused a hear- 
ing before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, though the National Federation 
of Teachers, of which she is president, 
sought it zealously in behalf of the cause 
she had pioneered. A special meeting was 
therefore held at Chickering Hall during 
the convention week, and the claims of the 
Federation to recognition as a forceful 
body, were indirectly much in evidence, 
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At that time, subjects ruled out of the Na- 
tional Educational Association program, 
but of deepest interest to the rank and file, 
were vigorously handled ; but the best out- 
come of the meeting was the compacting 
of the Federation, and the infusion of 
spirit into a living and growing organism. 
One claim of the Federation, that for 
recognition on the National Educational 
Association program, has now been met 
in the letter of invitation to Miss Haley, 
asking her “to prepare an address on the 
whole subject of teachers’ unions.” It is 
safe to say that she will handle the theme 
vitally. In 1900 she led the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation in a notable victory, 
securing the enforcement of the revenue 
laws as the result of the now historic tax 
fight. She is now leading that body in 
the teachers’ salary suit, a sequel to the tax 
fight, of far-reaching import; less for the 
money issue involved than for fundamen- 
tal principles at stake. She marshalled 
the same forces in the initial step so wide- 
ly commented upon by the press—their 
affiliation with the Federation of Labor; 
the result of which is on record in the 
passage by the Illinois Legislature of a 
child labor bill, a prison labor bill and a 
bill for municipal ownership of street rail- 
ways, the latter this week adopted by ref- 
erendum, It was this “Mueller law” that 
was indorsed by Chicago citizens five to 
one April 5. At the same election the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation witnessed 
the triumph of another reform movement 
strenuously advocated by them, and in the 
trend of the times—i. e., an elective school 
board, instead of one appointed by the 
mayor. The vote on the “little ballot” 
stood two to one for the elective board. 


Meanwhile the makers of the program 
for the national meeting at St. Louis in 
June—a program yet to be revised and 
completed—will do well to heed a demand, 
modest as yet, but bound to become in- 
sistent, that certain subjects of vital im- 
portance to nine-tenths of the constitu- 
ency, the grade teachers, be considered, 
viz, salaries, tenure of office, pensions, 
number of pupils to a teacher and the 
right of the teacher to a voice in all edu- 
cational matters. The committee appoint- 
ed last July to investigate the condition of 
teachers throughout the United States, 
especially in the matter of salaries, will 
doubtless report through its chairman, 
Carroll D. Wright. The subject should 
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have prominent place on the program, as 
the one now at the front, and of practical 
importance, Educational journals have 


exploited it during the current year to a 
degree unparalleled, and still the interest 
grows.—Boston Transcript. 


Waste Products that Have Been Utilized. 

Coal tar was formerly of no, use but to 
coat posts which are set in the ground or 
to smear the coarsest kinds of structures, 
as bridge timbers, to keep them from rot- 
ting. From this waste product are now 
manufactured the brilliant dyes !:mown as 
aniline. 


The dross known at blast furnaces as 
slag, and which was formerly thrown 
away or used for filling holes in wagon 
roads has been found to possess excellent 
qualities as a fertilizer of land, and has 
consequently become an article of com- 
merce. It is rich in phosphates, contains 
no seeds of weeds, and the particles of iron 
in it are said to destroy some kinds of 
worms and insects. Much of it is used in 
Germany as a fertilizer, and the smelting 
companies in the eastern part of this 
country have in the last few years found 
a profitable market for their slag. The 
Pottstown Iron Works have sold thous- 
ands of tons of it to be used as a fertilizer. 

Cotton-seed oil was formerly a waste 
product obtained in the making of cotton- 
seed meal. The annual product of this 
oil in the United States is now worth over 
$20,000,000. Greatly as the production 
has increased in recent years, there is not 
so much exported now as there was a 
few years ago; this is owing to the fact 
that most of it is now consumed in this 
country, and nine-tenths of it is used for 
food. Three-fourths of the lard used is 
from one-tenth to one-fourth cotton-seed 
oil. Most of the so-called olive oi] is cot- 
ton-seed oil; it is used extensively for 
packing sardines, also in the manufacture 
of soap. After the seed has been crushed 
and the oil pressed out, the residue known 
as oil-cake is ground to meal and used for 
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feeding stock; it is an excellent fat pro- 
ducing food. 

Most oils belong to one of two classes, 
the drying and the non-drying; the first 
are used for mixing paints, the second 
for the lubrication of machinery. Cot- 
ton-seed oil exposed to the air becomes 
partly but not wholly dry; it is therefore 
used by neither the painter nor the ma- 
chinist. 

—_—. 
The Gimlet Process of Teaching Classics. 
BY B. D. B. 

The value derived from the reading and 
study of literary wholes in American and 
English classics in secondary schools com- 
pared with the old plan of reading about 
authors, and short selections from them 
can not be gainsaid. But in the prepara- 
tion of these classics for the schools many 
authors and publishers have vied with one 
another in annotating plain literature be- 
yond all reason. A keen bit of satire on 
this over-elaboration appears in the April 
number of Scribners, entitledgs‘Mother 
Goose Annotated, for Schools, An Experi- 
ment in Pedagogics, by Clara Austin 
Winslow. 

We quote the opening paragraph, and a 
few illustrations: 

“This little volume is the first of a pro- 
posed new Literature Series, annotated 
and adapted for schools. The aim of the 
editor is to make the student thoroughly 
acquainted with the poem which he is 
studying, by a lucid explanation of all al- 
lusions, figures of speech, metrical forms, 
ethical thoughts, and psychological phe- 
nomena. It is hoped that this method 
will keep the student from thinking for 
himself or using his own imagination. If 
it does this, its mission will be accomp- 
lished. It is safe to say that every note 
has some important pedagogical purpose. 

LITTLE MISS MUFFET, 

Litte Miss Muffet 1 

Sat on a tuffet 2 

Eating of curds and whey; 3 

There came a spider, + 

And sat down beside her 5 

6 


And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
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L. 2—“Tuffet.” Some authorities assert that 
this is nothing more than a three-legged stool, 
while others contend that it is without legs and 
upholstered. Would not “hassock” have been 
a better word to use here? 

L. 3—“Curds and whey.” A palatable dish 
= a favorite food among some peoples of to- 

ay. 

L. 4—“Spider.” Scientific name arachnid, 
Let the student look up the anatomy and habits 
of this insect and then judge for himself whe- 
ther or not the author was a scientist. 

L. 5—“Sat down.” Is this probable? The 
general construction of the poem is good. There 
is a gradual development of this plot to the 
climax in line 4, then a quick and decisive 
downward movement to the final catastrophe. 


JACK SPRAT. 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 1 
His wife could eat no lean; 2 
Betwixt them both they cleaned the 
plate 3 

And licked the platter clean. 4 

This abstruse bit gives food for much 
thought. The dramatic action is unified, but 
is it natural? Would Jack Sprat, with the 
aristocratic tendency suggested in line 1, have 
licked the platter clean? Martinus and Regu- 
lus say “No.” Lines 3 and 4 are somewhat 
perplexing. The meaning doubtless is that his 
wife cleared the plate, i. e., polished the silver, 
while he made way with all the food. This is 
the most natural explanation of a difficult 
passage. It is to be regretted that the moral 
lesson is so weak. 

BAA, BAA, BLACK SHEEP. 


Baa, baa, black sheep 

Have you any wool? 
Yes, marry, have I, 

Three bags full ; 

One for my master 

And one for my dame 
But none for the little boy 

Who cries in the lane. 

Was the sheep black by nature or only for . 
the sake of alliteration? 

L. 3—“Marry.” A curious use of the word, 
ear ad suggested by the preceding answer, 

es. 

L. 7 and 8—Note the ingenious device by 
which the ethical lesson is conveyed. 

Study the text carefully and calculate ac- 
curately what was done with the third bag. 
Take into consideration all the possibilities: 
i. e., the bag may have been divided among 
many, or the little boy may have stopped ery- 
ing. 

‘ Questions for Examination. 

What is your opinion of things in general? 

What warrants the use of words in litera- 
ture? 

What relation has the climax of a plot to the 
second word of the third line? 

April 25, 1904. 
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Select’a Good Title. 

A valuable exercise in language train- 
ing is to present a short story and let the 
pupils select a name for it. This will 
train them in the habit of taking a look 
at a piece of literature as a whole, and 
of seizing upon the essential or leading 
feature. 

Skill in telling a story depends largely 
on withholding the vital point on which 
its force depends—the “moral,” or if it is 
humorous, the joke—to the last state- 
ment, or if possible, to the very last word. 
This principle holds good in the choice 
of a caption for a short story in print. The 
title should not advertise the point of the 
narrative. In this respect a story differs 
from the discussion of a theme in an argu- 
mentative style; for in the latter case the 
central thought or main thesis should be 
clearly set forth in the title. The state- 
ment of a proposition in geometry fol- 
lowed by a demonstration, illustrates this 
in an extreme degree. The title of a de- 
scriptive essay also should contain a clear 
announcement of what the author is writ- 
ing about. But a good story may easily be 
spoiled by a premature escape of the cat 
from the bag. ‘The elements of uncer- 
tainty and of surprise should be preserved 
and not eliminated by the use of a caption 
that reveals too much. 

To make this plain by illustration, read 
the following story to a class and let them 
select a suitable name for it: 

She was a little old woman, very plainly 
dressed in black bombazine, that had seen 
much careful wear; her bonnet was very 
old-fashioned, and people stared at her 
tottering up the aisle of the church, evi- 
dently bent on securing one of the best 
seats, for a great man preached that day. 
The house was filled with splendidly 
dressed people who had heard of the fame 
of the preacher, of his learning, his intel- 
lect and goodness; and they wondered at 
the presumption of the poor, old woman. 
She must have been in her dotage, for she 
picked out the pew of the richest and 


proudest member of the church, and took 
a seat. 
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Three ladies who were seated there beck- 
oned to the sexton, who bent over the in- 
truder and whispered something, but she 
was hard of hearing, and smiled a little 
withered smile, as she said, gently: “Oh, 
I’m quite comfortable here, quite com- 
fortable.” 


“But you are not wanted here,” said the 
sextor, pompously; “there is not room, 
Come with me, my good woman; I will see 
that you have a seat.” 

“Not room!” said the old woman, look- 
ing at her shrunken proportions and then 
at the fine ladies. “Why, I’m not crowd- 
ed a bit. I rode ten miles to hear the ser- 
mon to-day, because——” 

But here the sexton took her by the arm, 
shook her roughly in a polite underhand 
way, and then she took the hint. Her fad- 
ed old eyes filled with tears, her chin quiv- 
ered, but she rose meekly and left the pew. 
Turning quietly to the ladies, who were 
spreading their rich dresses over the space 
she left vacant, she said gently: “I hope, 
my dears, there’ll be room in heaven for us 
all.” 

Then she followed the pompous sexton 
to the rear of the church, where, in the last 
pew, shaggyas seated between a threadbare 
girl and a shabby old man. 

“She must be crazy,” said one of the 
ladies in the pew which she had first occu- 
pied. “What can an ignorant old woman 
like her want to hear Dr. preach 
for? She would not be able to understand 
a word he said. Those people are so per- 
sistent, The idea of her forcing herself 
into our pew, Isn’t that voluntary lovely? 
There’s Dr. coming out of the 
vestry. Isn’t he grand? 

“Splendid! What a stately man! You 
know he has promised to dine with us 
while he is here.” 

He was a commanding looking man, 
and as the organ voluntary stopped, and 
he looked over the great crowd of worship- 
ers gathered in the vast: church, he 
seemed to scan every face. His hand was 
on the Bible, when suddenly he leaned 
over the reading desk and beckoned to the 
sexton, who obsequiously mounted the 
steps to receive a mysterious message. 

And then the three ladies in the grand 
pew were electrified to see him take 
his way the whole length of the 
church to return with the old wo- 
man, when he placed her in the 
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front pew of all, its other occupants mak- 
ing willing room for her. The great 
preacher looked at her with a smile of rec- 
ognition ; and then the services proceeded, 
and he preached a sermon that struck fire 
in every heart. 

“Who was she?” asked the ladies who 
could not make room for her, as they 
passed the sexton at the door. 

“The preacher’s mother,” was the reply. 

Probably a list of titles like the follow- 
ing will be suggested : 

A DraMATic REPROOF. 

Sorry SHE Spoke. 

Not WANTED. 

Piety, Prive, Poverty. 

Nor Room EnovueH. 

The foregoing story is clipped from an 
exchange in which it was printed under a 
most inartistically chosen title, viz, The 
Preacher’s Mother. 

A Literature Game. 

The old game of “stand up and spell 
down” may furnish the model on which 
to conduct an exercise in literature. The 
conductor reads the quotation or the title 
opposite the number, and the one whose 
turn it is, may make any one of four re- 
sponses, (1) Give the name of the author, 
(2) Give the name of the character whose 
words are quoted, (3) Give the title of 
the piece of literature from which it is 
taken, (4) Continue the quotation 
through one or two sentences more than 
those given. To illustrate: When the 
conductor reads, 

The quality of mercy is not strained, 
the response may be Shakespeare, Portia, 
The Merchant of Venice, or 


It droppeth as a gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


The institute conductor who will try 
an exercise of this kind early in the ses- 
sion, having the members stand up and 
go down several times and who will sup- 
plement it with a written exercise in 
which each member writes the answer to 
two questions, will have a convenient in- 
dex of the general strength of the mem- 
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bers of the class in one important direc- 
tion. The two questions are: 


1. What books have you read that you re- 
gard great works of fiction? 
2. What books have you read within the 
past twelve months? 
WHO WROTE OR SAID? 
Liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable, 
Once upon a midnight dreary. 
Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, it might have been. 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot? 
What is so rare as a day in June? 
Don’t give up the ship. 
Art is long and time is fleeting. 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
The pen is mightier than the sword. — 
The breaking waves dashed high. 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
Charge, Chester! Charge! On, Stanley! 
On! 


Has any old fellow got mixed with the 
boys? 

In the name of the great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress. 

Over the Teacups, 

A public office is a public trust. 

Home, Sweet Home. 

All men are created equal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 
roll, 

All things come round to him who will 
but wait. 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

The man who seeks one thing in life and 
but one, 

May hope to achieve it before life be done. 

Give me liberty, or give me death. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord. 

The melancholy days are come. 

To live is to change, and to be perfect is 
to have changed many times. 

To be or not to be, that is the question. 

Our brains are seventy-year clocks. 

The Bells. 

Annabel Lee. 

The Song of the Shirt. 

You must wake and call me early, call me 
early, mother, dear, . 

Hamlet. 

The Barefoot Boy. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

A man’s a man for a’ that. 

The Star Spangled Banner. 

The shades of night were falling fast. 

Now is the winter of our discontent— 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven’s first- 
born. 

Robert of Lincoln. 

*Tis the last rose of summer. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on 
the fold. 

Bingen on the Rhine. 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 

We are two travelers, Roger and I. Rog- 
er’s my dog. 
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My country ’tis of thee. 
Lochiel, Lochiel! beware of the day. 
Barbara Frietchie. 
Up from the south at break of day. 
At midnight, in his guarded tent. 
The harp that once through Tara’s halls. 
Some men were born for great things 
And some were born for small; 
And some—it is not recorded 
Why they were born at all. 
Next month we shall give another list, 


with a key to all of them. 


Curiosities and Quips 
(Webster defines a curiosity as “that which is 
fitted to excite or reward attention.’’ There is a 


coe place for quaint and curious lore in the 
ucation of the young. A wise use of the matter 








which will appear in this department will prove 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at first 
geem unrelated to any systematic body of knowl- 
edge.) 








For the History Class. 

The following “Character Hints” or 
historical conundrums are given, nor for 
their literary merit, but as a pleasant bit 
of spice for a general exercise. Let your 
high school or upper grade pupils try 
them : 

1. My first is a gentleman very unique, 

Unparalleled, A No. 1, so to speak. 
2. Two men engaged in a fiendish plot. 
The good was hanged and the bad was 
not. 
Shrewd and miserly, witty and wise, 
He brought down fame—by a string 
—from the skies. 
He threw an inkstand at Satan and 
bade him be quiet; 
A Diet of Worms was his principal diet. 
A knave on the woolsack, good with his 
en, 
“The greatest, the wisest, the meanest 
of men.” 
An old man hanged one winter day, 
But his soul is marching on, they say. 
A very remarkable pioneer, 
Mixed up somehow with an egg, I hear. 
Amid many a nation and peril he 
strayed, 
Saved once by a compass and once by 
a maid. ; 
The king of the world at thirty-two, 
Died since he could not himself sub- 
due. 
He wrote the words in a fiery hour, 
That freed the nation from foreign 
power. 
From a curious blunder arose his fame, 
To the biggest thing ever found he gave 
his name. 
He dug a ditch between two seas, 
Where largest ships could sail with 
ease. 


13. His pathway through the desert led, 
From salt-sea bed to mountain-bed. 
14. He read a great poem before a great 
fight ; 
He climbed up a cliff and died on the 
hight. 
Gold, armor and retinue, all could not 
save; 
His noble discovery was changed to a 
grave. 


Opinion of a Diplomat. 
I always was conservative, 
A . fuss, 
And in this Eastern scrap, 
I’d have you know my sympathies 


. Russ. 
Are firmly with the Jap. 


And when success shall crown his arms, 
Disgruntled folks may — 
But as for me, I always said, 
All hail the. victor aoe 
uss. 

A despot determined to have 20 out of 
21 prisoners executed, and made the se 
lection by placing 21 men in a circle and 
counting out by sevens, each seventh man 
being taken out for execution and the 
count proceeding always in the same direc- 
tion. The last man was set at liberty. If 
you were one of them where would you 
want the counting to begin? 


Some Quaint Problems. 

Two problems from the “Key to 
Daboll’s Arithmetic,” published in 1829: 

Aeneas, whilstcontemplating with aston- 
ishment the embellishments of rising Car- 
thage, observed a block of polished marble 
in the form of a square pyramid. weigh- 
ing 48 tons. The perpendicular height 
was equal to twice the diagonal of the 
base. What were its dimensions, and how 
many cubic feet did it contain ? 

* 

In the Highlands of Scotland the head 
of any old ram is but just capable of re- 
sisting a blow, the intensity of which is 
equal to the momentum acquired by a 
body of 30 pounds weight in falling freely 
through the height of 20 feet. Now, a 
duel is to be fought between two such 
rams, the one weighing 54 and the other 
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57 pounds, and it is required to find the 
respective velocities with which they must 
meet so that at the first blow each may 
beat out the brains of the other, both re- 
maining perfectly at rest after that blow. 


J. K. E., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Clarence Algernon (with Lord Fontel- 
roy curls and wearing a sailor jacket) .— 
“You can’t spell long words like hydraulic 
and hypothenuse.” 

Tommy (leading a yellow dog by a 
piece of twine, barefooted, and with panta- 
loons hung on one “gallus”).—“Dat’s 
were I’m lucky. I don’t haf to.” 
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If the third of 6 were 3, what would 
the fourth of 20 be? Answer, 7}. 

If 3 were the third of 6, what would 
the fourth of 20 be? Answer, 34. 


Can We Taste Electricity? 

Place a copper coin on the upper side 
of the tongue and a silver coin on the low- 
er side. While the coins are kept in con- 
tact with the tongue, bring the edges to- 
gether so as td meet in front of the 
tongue. A peculiar metallic taste will be 
perceptible at the moment the coins come 
in contact with each other, due to the 
fact that a slight electric current is es- 
tablished between the coins. 




















Precedent. 
One day through the primeval wood 
A calf walked home, as good calves should, 


But made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail, as all calves do. 


Since then two hundred years have fled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 


But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my moral tale. 


The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way; 


And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er vale and steep. 


And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 


And from that day o’er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 


And many men wound in and out 
And dodged and turned and bent about, 


And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ’twas such a crooked path ; 


But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf, 


And through this winding wood-way stalked 
Because he wabbled when he walked. 


This forest path became a lane, 
That bent and turned and turned again; 


This crooked lane became a road, 
here many a poor horse, with his load, 


) Q te 
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Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And traveled some three miles in one, 


And thus a century and a half 
They trod the footsteps of that calf. 


The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street, 


And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare, 


And soon the central street, was this 
Of a renowned metropolis. 


And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 


Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 


And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traffic of a continent. - 


A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 


They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day; 


For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 


A moral lesson this might teach, 
Were I ordained and called to preach. 


For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, 


And work away from sun to sun 
To do what other men have done. 
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They follow in the beaten track, 
And out and in, and forth and back, 


And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 


But how the wise old wood-gods laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf! 


Ah! many things this tale might teach— 
But I am not ordained to preach. 


Meeting on the Yalu. 


“Thou shalt not kill,” hear Buddha speak, 
Protecting even vermin— 

The Christ Child’s “Turn the other cheek” 
Shines out like goid on ermine. 


Yet cannon, brand, and bayonet 
Foreboding awful slaughter, 

Are massed ’neath rival banners, set 
Along the Yalu water! 


The Buddhist, pitying a fly, 
His murderous shell is firing; 

The Christian’s altruism high 
Thinks never of retiring. 


Forgotten now each message sweet, 
Forgotton as the Giver; 

Yet Buddha and the Christ Child meet 
Upon the Yalu River. 


—J. A. in Brooklyn Eagle. 


Pluck. 


Full seventy times the sun arose 
And seventy times went down 
Between the shore 
Of Salvador 
And famous Palos town— 


Full seventy times with longing eyes 
The Western sea was scanned, 

Nor water line 

Nor bird nor sign 
Proclaimed the looked-for land. 


Yet Hope cried “Westward! Westward!”, 
And westward still they bore, 

By night and day, 

Away, away, 
Still onward as before. 


Fierce storm-clouds frowned upon them, 
The ocean waves dashed high, 

Yet through it all 

Hope dared to call, , 
“Onward, brave heart or die!” 


Thus day by day they drifted 
And ere the storm had passed 
The restless sea 
In savage glee 
Rolled half way up the mast— 


Still onward, onward, onward, 
Till ten long weeks had gone, 


When lo, the shore 
Of Salvador 
Rose from the sea at dawn. 


Now you, in your adventure, 
’Gainst what have you to fight? 
What storms by day 
Have crossed your way— 
What threat’ning clouds by night? 


And is your course still Westward? 
Ah, pledge your word once more 
That you will brave 
Both storm and wave 
*Twixt you and Salvador. 


—Floyd D. Raze. 


Contentment: 


Is contentment a virtue to be cultivated? 
Don’t answer until you have thought the mat- - 
ter over carefully. Possibly the following old 
rhyme may promote clear thinking on this 
question: 


There’s honest John Hawkins, a hedger and 
ditcher, 

Who, though he is poor, does not want to be 
richer ; 

For all such vain wishes in him are prevented 


. By a fortunate habit of being contented. 


Though cold be the weather and dear be the 
food 

John never is found in a murmuring mood; 

And this he is frequently heard to declare— 

What he cannot prevent he will cheerfully 
bear. 


“For why should I grumble?” he often has 
said, 

“Tf I cannot get meat I can surely get bread, 

And though fretting will make my calamities 
deeper, 


* It never will make bread and cheese any 


cheaper.” 


So he cheerfully toils at such tasks as are sent, 

And whatever his fare he is always content. 

O, I wish that some folks who are smarter 
and richer, 

Would copy John Hawkins, the hedger and 
ditcher. 


He lives in the village there on my estate, 

Whose improvement employs him early and 
late. 

There live many other such people as he 

For whose livelihood they are indebted to me. 


They have sense in their heads,, they have 
strength in their hands, 

But of what use would these be except for 
my lands? 

So they humbly with me thank the Heavenly 
bounty 

Which gave them stout muscles and me half 
a county. 
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They have built me a mansion with terraces 
fair 

And towers rising gracefully high in the air; 

To me every season they cheerfully yield 

Each man the first fruits of his flock or his 
field. 


Their souls with mean envy are nowise dis- 
tressed, 

They just do the labor and I do the rest; 

No questions are asked how I came to be 
richer, 

Thanks, largely, to Hawkins, 


the hedger and 
ditcher. 


But soon in the future, a time I foresee, 

When this sweet state of things will far differ- 
ent be; 

For Cobden and Bright and that pestilent 
crew 

More mischief have done than they set out 
to do, 


With specious pretense they encouraged the 
poor 

To rebel against ills God would have them 
endure, 

And all the land over, wherever they went, 

They sowed the foul seeds of the weed Discon- 
tent. 


Soon questions and arguments on every side 

God’s wise dispensations will boldly deride. 

0, would that some folks who are smarter and 
richer 

Were more like John Hawkins, the hedger and 
ditcher! 


Kalamazoo. 


I often go backward in fancy 
To a winter I long ago knew 

In a town known to fame by its musical name, 
Which the same it is Kalamazoo! 


Where it got such a name I can’t tell you, 
But I’ve heard, and I doubt not ’tis true, 
There’s a mixture of Greek and of Choctaw and 
Creek 
In the make-up of Kalamazoo. 


Yet although the name is so soothing, 
The winters don’t take the same cue; 
They’re rasping and rigid, they’re frosty and 
frigid, 
Those winters in Kalamazoo, 


It stood twenty-eight below zero 
And lasted a whole month or two; 

My whiskers I froze and my nose and my toes, 
That winter in Kalamazoo. 


O Kalamazoozle—mazizzle— 
Mazazzle—Mazeeezzle—mazoo! 

That liquid, harmonious, easy, euphonious 
Name known as Kalamazoo. 


—J. A, Edgerton in Harpers. 


Correspondence 


Western Teachers’ Agency, 

Gentlemen: I enclose "$1 12.50 in full for 
commission. This .transaction has _ resulted 
with very great satisfaction to me. 

Yours truly, 

The above is from a gentleman who un- 
til a few months ago was receiving $1,500 
a year. As our commission is five per cent. 
of a year’s salary, you can easily compute 
how much he gained through the assist- 
ance of the Agency. He secured also a 
better and much pleasanter field. 





Will you kindly suggest a solution to the 
following problem: A room is 12 by 16 ft. 
How long will a strip of carpet be to extend 
diagonally across the room, the corners of the 
carpet to touch the sides of the room—not to 
extend to the corners. The carpet is to be one 
yard wide? 


Simple as the problem seems it cannot 
be solved by arithmetic nor by plane ge- 
ometry, but involves the principles of cal- 
culus. 


4 
Please present a solution of this -in your 
journal: A stick of timber is 12 ft. long, 12 
in. square at base and tapers gradually to the 
other end which is 6 in. square. How many 
board feet does it contain? How many cubic 
feet? 


The area of the lower base is 144 sq. in., 
of the upper base 36 sq. in. The mean 
proportional between these is the square 
root of 36 times 144 or 72 sq. inches=% 
sq. ft. The sum of these three bases is 
1} sq. ft., which multiplied by 4 of the 
length gives the volume, 7 cu. ft. A cubic 
foot contains 12 board feet, hence the 
stick contains 84 board feet. 


That ‘‘Corker.”*—(See page 304.) 
Call the men A, B, and C; the women D, E, 


F. Then, by the conditions, A=E+23. 
and B=D-+11..(2). The sums paid are 
squares; therefore D*?+63 (shilling), E*+63, 
and F*+63 is each a square. As table of 
squares shows that the only squares whose dif- 
ference is 63 are 1 and 64, 81 and 144, 961 
and 1,024. Hence the women must buy 1, 9, 
and 31, the men 8, 12, and 32. 

To satisfy (1), A must be 32 and E. 9. 
To satisfy (2), B must be 12 and D 1. 
Hence C—8, F=31. 

Since each man pays 63 shillings more than 
his wife, and since each payment is a square 
number, it is readily seen that C and D are 
mated, B and E, and A and F. 


-(1); 
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That is, the pairs are Cornelius and Geert- 
ring, Claas and Catrien, Hendrick and Ana. 
Proof. 
C= 64,D= 1; 64— 1=63. 
B= 144, E= 81; 144— 81=63. 
A*=1024, F°=961; 1024—961=63. 
—J. K. Elwood, Pittsburg, Pa. 
A similar solution is received from P. 
S. Berg, of Larimore, N. D., and one that 
is somewhat different, but also correct, 
from J. G. Skeels, of Darien, Wisconsin ; 
also from L. N. Plamondon, Kelso, Wash- 


ington. 


The Bulletin. 


L. E. Blunt, Evanston, Ill., buys all kinds 
of school books that are latest editions. New 
or old. Pays spot cash. 











The May Century’s features of war interest 
are “Unhappy Korea,” and “Korea, the Bone of 
Contention,” both from authorities. 


Louisiana purchase, $15,000,000. The cele- 
bration of that purchase, $45,000,000 directly; 
and a much greater sum will be spent on the 
Fair indirectly. 


Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 


May the Bible be read in the public schools? 
In Kansas, the supreme court says, Yes; in 
Idaho and in Wisconsin it says, No; in Nebras- 
ka it gives a qualified affirmative answer. 


The Review of Reviews for May gives its an- 
nual forecast of the conventions and other im- 
portant gatherings of the summer and fall. St. 
Louis is the meeting place of many of these 
for 1904, 


Dr, Edgar James Swift, formerly of the Ste- 
vens Point, Wisconsin, Normal School, now has 
charge of the department of Pedagogy and 
Philosophy in Washington University, St. 
Louis. Mr, Swift has won the plaudits of the 
school people in his new field. He has been a 
useful member of the Society of Pedagogy. 


D. S. Sanford, principal of the Brookline 
(Mass.) High School, has prepared a new edi- 
tion of Fiske’s Civil Government, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, The reviser has 
been careful not to alter the original scope, 
plan or spirit. Minor inaccuracies, the result 
of changed conditions, have been corrected, and 
some omissions have been made good. The 
most distinctive addition to the book is a new 
discussion of American city government, called 
for by the improvements of recent years in the 
management of American municipal affairs. 
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J. A. Whiteford, of Moberly has been elected 
superintendent of St. Joseph, Mo., at a salary 
of $2,500. St. Joseph is the third city of the 
state. This is a fine promotion for Mr. White- 
ford. 


The list of books of the Morse Company have 
been added to that of Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany. This enlarges and enriches the Silver- 
Burdett list very greatly and will expand the 
business field and add to the already high 
reputation and prestige of that reliable old 
publishing house. 


Mr. R. L. Barton, principal of the Emerson 
school, has been elected president of the So- 
ciety of Pedagogy for the coming year. This 
society had a voluntary membership of over 
1,400 during the past year—the largest organi- 
zation of the kind in the world. The teachers 
of St. Louis and the surrounding towns and 
such other friends of education as care to join 
constitute the membership. 


A few months ago some officers from a Chi- 
lian war-ship dropped anchor off the island of 
Juan Fernandez, explored Robinson Crusoe’s 
world-famous kingdom, and took a number of 
photographs. The April St. Nicholas uses sev- 
eral of these pictures—their first publication 
in the United States and Europe—to illustrate 
Francis Arnold Collin’s “Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island.” The island is believed to be just as 
it was when Alexander Selkirk landed upon it. 
two centuries ago. 


World’s Fair Notes. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition was 
opened April 30, with an attendance of near- 
ly 200,000. The program arranged was car- 
ried out to the letter; the president touched 
the button and the mammoth power plant 
set the wheels in motion. “If civilization 
should perish from the rest of the earth it 
could be restored from what has been gath- 
ered for this exposition,” said its executive. 

The day was fine and the arrangement for 
the comfort and the convenience of the public 
such as reflected credit on the management. 
The crowd was good-natured, on the tip-toe of 
expectancy, delighted with what it saw, and 
sanguine for the future of the great under- 
taking. 

The 15,000 men that worked all night before 
the opening day showed at once the magnitude 
of the undertaking and the strenuous efforts 
of the management to have everything ready. 
The exhibits not in place are to be installed 
during the nights, early mornings and rainy 
days; the pleasure of the public who pay their 
money to see the show is not to be interfered 
with. 

The state buildings are being rapidly dedi- 
cated and opened so that people from every 
state will have a resting place and a home. 
The Fisheries Building here, as at Chicago, 
promises to be the most popular and profitable 
place to visit. It is now completed and fully 
equipped. At this date little remains to be 
done in the way of installing exhibits. 

The exhibit in the Educational Palace justi- 
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fies the wisdom of devoting this noble struc- 
ture to the cause of education. No depart- 
ment has surpassed the schools. The educa- 
tional processes of the world are boiled down 
and compressed into the space of three and 
one-half acres, forming the greatest pedagogi- 
cal university or museum so far known in his- 
tory. All civilized nations seem to be moving 
along the same or parallel lines. in the educa- 
tion of their young. Construction and oceu- 
pation work have the field. Slavish adherence 
to the pen and the pencil, whese chaste and 
beautiful script were the pride and delight of 
doers and inspectors is now less in evidence 
than ever before, while the products of baby 
fingers and brains have the place of honor. 
The camera furnishes the most prominent fea- 
ture of the exhibits from all nations. China 
and Japan vie with England and Germany in 
photographie representation of the characteris- 
tic features and: processes. Sweden is great in 
her exposition of sloyd. —R. L. Barton. 


Two for One. 
Any subscriber who will send us a copy of 
this journal for September 1903, will have 
his subscription extended two months, 


See advertisement of Webster’s Internation- 
al on another page. There is no other dic- 
tionary in the same class with the Interna- 
tional. It stands alone, and at the head. 


Are you enrolled in a teachers’ Agency ? 
If not, why not? Seventy-five per cent. of the 
best places are secured inrough agencies, This 
can be demonstrated. No force in American 
life does more to increase and keep up the 
salaries of successful teachers than the 
agencies. Our advertising pages have some- 
thing that will profit you to read touching this 
matter. : 


Apropos the St. Louis Exposition. a new 
eard game has been invented, called Worth 
While, which bids fair to rival any of the re- 
cently devised games which have proved so 
popular. It is played somewhat like “fan- 
tan,” and the “books” contain a brief, clear 
and pointed history of the Louisiana Purchase. 
See advertisement of George B. Doan & Co., 
on another page. 


The Lewis and Clark Renaissance. 

One hundred years ago the first band of ex- 
plorers sent out by the United States were, 
under the leadership of Lewis and Clark, slowly 
navigating the Missouri river, bound from St. 
Louis to the mouth of the Columbia river and 
return. In 1905, the Lewis and Clark explora- 
tion will be centennially remembered at Port- 
land, Oregon, 

A great and growing interest in Lewis and 
Clark is seen, and in a chapter of “Wonderland 
1904” the writer, who has made a special study 
of these scenes and has followed the old Lewis 
and Clark trail has discussed some phases of 





A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


Ifyour druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
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UMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 








the exploration. “Wonderland” is a book of 
116 pages containing many fine illustrations of 
scenes in the Northwest, besides a fund of in- 
formation of the sort that every live teacher 
wants for the classes in geography and history. 
If you want a copy three two-cent stamps sent 
to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., will do the 
trick. 


Turn back to the January number of this 
journal and read the lesson on “Waking up 
mind.” A second lesson on this subject, by the 
same author, is presented this month. A vol- 
ume of 144 pages of matter as good as these 
two lessons will cost you only forty cents, and 
when you get it you will have a pedagogic 
classic, Page’s Theory and Practice. For the 
revised edition, which by the omission of those 
portions that had become antiquated and ob- 
solete is thoroughly up-to-date, address the 
office of this journal. 


The school board of New York City has a 
rule that a woman teacher who marries by 
that act forfeits her contract to teach. Miss 
Kate S. Murphy, a teacher, violated this rule, 
and appealed to the court, which has sustained 
her contention, The court says the board has 
no right to dismiss a woman for such an of- 
fense (7). 

This journal has always held that as a mat- 
ter of administrative policy school boards are 
justified against the employment of women 
whose husbands are living, but that a rard and 
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fast rule against employing married women is 
wrong. This court decision makes it clear that 
a rule to make marriage a cause for annulling 
a contract to teach has no force except as a 
bluff. 


The New Hamlet, by William Hawley Smith, 
bound in boards (fence boards), is a farce com- 
edy well suited for a class day performance. 
It was so used last year with great success. 
Price 50 cents. It wiil be sent free to any 
one remitting $2 for two new subscriptions to 
this journal. ; 


The meeting of the N. E. A. will be held at 
St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. An important 
feature of the plans of the executive committee 
is that providing for a series of studies of 
the exhibits during and following the meetings 
of the convention, covering in all a period of 
twelve days from June 27 to July 12. The as- 
sociation will be enabled to issue to registered 
members, either associate or active, a book of 
ten admission coupons for $3.00 additional to 
the membership fee of $2.00—the admissions 
alone being $5.00. The Inside Inn will be the 
association headquarters, and it is the only 





WE CAN HELP YOU FIND YOUR RIGHT PLACE, 


THAT'S OUR BUSINESS. 


Garcational Register Cornpany 


COMMERCIAL, TECHNICAL «so EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS 
THOSE HARDEST TO FIND .~0 HARDEST TO FILL 


4. C WINCHELL S R WINCHELL, AM 
PRESIOENT MANAGCAR COUCATIONAL DEPT 


10TH FLOOR, JOURNAL BUILDING, - - CHICAGO 
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CLARK TEACHER’ 
B.F. CLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
GHIGAGO 


hotel within the grounds. The executive com- 
mittee has contracted with the management of 
this hotel for a uniform rate, to registered 
members, of $2.50 per day, American plan, to 
the extent of 1,200 rooms, without bath; and 
a rate of $4.00 per day, American plan, for 300 
rooms with bath. Undoubtedly similar conces- 
sions will be made with approved hotels out- 
side of the grounds. The railroad rates are 
likely to be the same as regular St. Louis Ex- 
position rates. 


Steps in English, by A. C. McLean, principal 
of Luckey schools, Pittsburg; Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, professor of English, Fifth Avenue Nor- 
mal High School, Pittsburg, and John Morrow, 
Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny, Pa. 
Book I., 245 pages, illustrated, 40 cents. Book 
II., 352 pages, illustrated, 60 cents. American 
Book Company, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

These books constitute a distinct innovation 
in teaching language in elementary schools, 
which is at once sensible, practical, and mod- 
ern. They teach the child how to express his 
thoughts in his own language, and do not fur- 
nish an undue amount of grammar and rules. 
They mark out the work for a teacher in a 





Christian Endeavor Hotel, 
WORLD’S FAIR, ST. LOUIS. 


Headquarters for Christian people and friends of 
morality. Itis_a respectable hotel for respectable 
people. Located 100 feet from gate to Fair Grounds. 
Street cars direct from Union Station. Built for 
safety.and comfort. Capacity 3000 guests daily. 
Backed by men of highest standing, and endorsed 
by World’s Fair Officials, Thousands of representa- 
tive people from all sections of the country have 
already engaged accommodations. Rates, arranged 
in advance, $1.00 and $2.00 per day. Send for 
booklet giving full particulars. Tell your friends 
about it. Address at once 


Christian Endeavor Hotel & Auditorium Company, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
203 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis 
622 Hyde Block, Spokane 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 


94 Seventh St., Portland 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington 
533 Cooper Building, Denver 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco 


525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 





tre ALBERT TEACHERS AGENC 


378 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 


Western Office: Los Angeles. 


rmeanent patrons. Good teachers wanted. 
ear Book containing valuable information Free! 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


WE WANT COMPETENT TEACHERS. WE RECOMMEND NO OTHERS. 
1543 Glenarm Street, DENVER, COLORADO. FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager. 





THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY oe semnaet in connection with THE WESTERN TEACHER, and has 


consin, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Address, 8S. ¥. Gillan & 


River, North Dakota. 


lacing teachers in good positions in Wis- 
Co., waukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, lowa, or Park 
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clearly defined manner by telling what to do 
and when to do it. From the start lessons 
in writing language are employed simultane- 
ously with those in conversation; and picture 
study, study of literary selections, and letter 
writing are presented at frequent intervals. 
The lessons are of a proper length, and well 
graded. The work is systematically arranged 
especially in Book I. The work is not basea 
on an antiquated plan, but is particularly suit- 
ed-to modern conditions. It does not shoot 
over the heads of pupils, nor does it show a 
marked effort in writing down to the supposed 
level of young minds. The books do not con- 
tain too much technical grammar, nor are they 
filled with ‘sentimental twaddle and gush. The 
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series will be welcomed by teachers who are 
tired of antiquated methods, and desire live, 
up-to-date books. Principals and superintend- 
ents should examine this series before mak- 
ing up new lists. 


Give them a few weeks’ drill in mental arith- 
metic—that upper class—even the seniors in 
the high school will be better for such drill, al- 
though to make room for it you might have to 
omit a little of the ologysophy. Dril! Tables 
for Mental Training is a little book just suited 
for this work. It has been introduced into 
some of the best public schools and normal 
schools in the country. Examine it, and read 
the chapters on Drill Exercises, Estimating 





MAYNARD MERRILL & CO., 


Pablish approved Text-B oks in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, History, Language work, 
Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Psychology, Physics, Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 








WE WANT TO BUY 


Your School Books 


CASH on receipt of shipment. 16 years 
in this business. No complaints. Clean up 
before school year closes. SELL us your 
SAMPLE COPIES. 


GEO. B. DOAN & CO., 


300 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 














HELPFUL HANDBOOKS 


SENT PREPAID 
ONLY ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
1. Joseph’s Institutional History of U. S. 
2. Joseph’s Methods and Outlines in U.S.History .35 
3. Rigdon’s Analysis with Diagrams 
4. Rigdon’s Outline of Psychology 
5. Rigdon’s Methods in Arithmetic 
6. Rigdon’s Infinitives and Participles 


INDIANA PUBLISHING CO., 


DANVILLE, INDIANA. 





NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


JUST ISSUED BY 
RAND, MC NALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 


King Arthur and His Knights 


By Maup L. RADFORD, Instructor in 
English in the University of Chicago. 
With 15 full-page illustrations and 
decorations by Walter J. Enright. 
Cloth, 12 mo, 272 pages, $0.50. 
Designed for grammar grades. The aim of 
the book is to give children an interest in the 
literature dealing with this great Celtic legend. 


Folk Tales From the Russian 


Retold by VrerrRa X. K. pE BAUMEN- 
THAL. ith 10 full-page illustrations 
by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 


Cloth, 12mo, 153 pages, $Q.40. 


For the fourth and fifth grade. Russian leg- 

ends and traditions, which are the basis of the 

. written literature of Russia to-day, now first 
told for children. 


’ Achilles and Hector 


Adapted from the Iliad of Homer by 
AGNES COOK GALB, author of The Story 
of Ulysses. With 15 illustrations by 
Helen Maitland Armstrong; a map; 
and decorative pieces by Raymond 
Perry and Edith Jordan Hall. 


Cloth, 12mo. 176 pages, $0.45. 


For the fourth and fifth grades. Boys and 
girls will be educated as well as entertained by 
reading these classic stories. 


May we introduce these books to you? 
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$1,000.00 for Teachers. 
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Exercises, Sight Tests, and Visualizing Exer- 
cises, and you will order a supply for the class 
at the special introduction rate of six cents a 
copy. Regular price ten cents. Address S. Y. 
Gillan and Company, Milwaukee. 


Curiosities for the Schoolroom, compiled by 
S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, has been revised and 
greatly improved. It is unique among books 
intended as teachers’ aids, and furnishes the 
very kind of variety which is the spice of life. 
For arousing interest and enlivening the day’s 
work it is a monotony-dispeller. Yet every- 
thing in the little volume has an educational 
point and value. It is a whetstone to the 
mind. Price, by mail, 15 cents. 


Ourseeciaity: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 
73-75 Wisconsin St., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


NK: 6 


Barbour's Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheapest 
and the most convenient ink for Schools. 
Does not gum or corrode steel pens. Can be 
made up when needed. 

Send 10c silver or stamps for tablets to make 
2 oz. each of Black, Red, Blue and Violet ink. 

THE BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., 
Evansville. Ind. 
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TWRNTIETH CENTURY TEXT - BOOKS 
FOR THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. 


The following new books are in accord with the sug- 
gestions and plan, recommended by the Committee of 
Seven in its report to the National Educational Associa- 
tion. Examine them. 

A History of the American Nation. By An- 
DREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, Director of the Bureau of 
Historical Research, Carnegie In: titution, Wash- 
ington, D.C ,12 mo. cloth, $1.40. Revised edi- 
tion for 1904. 

The Middle Ages and Modern Europe. By 
DANA CARLETON MUNRO, Professor of Kuro- 
pean History, University of Wisconsin, and MER- 
RICK WHITCOMB, Professor of Modern History, 
University of Cincinnati. Illustrated.. 12 mo. 
cloth, $1.50. In two volumes also, as fol- 
lows: History of the Middle Ages, YJ cts. His- 
tory of Modern Europe, $1.10. 

A History of the British Nation. By GrorGre 
M. WRONG, Professor of History, University of 
Toronto. 12 mo. cloth, $1.30. 


THE COMMERCIAL FACTOR 


in the Twentieth Century will continue to be of both 

national and international importance. School work 

should prepare the boy for entrance into the business 
world. The following volumes will help: 

A Text-Book of Commercial Ne gaye & By 
Cyrus C. ADAMS, F. A. G. 8. 12 mov. cloth, 
$1.30. For secondary schools. 

An Elementary Commercial Geography. By 
CYRUS C. ADAMS, 12 mo. cloth, $1.10. For the 
higher grammar grades. 

The Essentials of Business Law. By FRANCIs 
M. BURDICK, LL. D., Professor of Law in Colum- 
bia Univereity, 12 mo. cloth, $1.10. 

First Lessons in Finance. A treatise on instru- 
ments, methods and institutions in modern 
finance. By Dr. F A. CLEVELAND. of the Uni- 
versity of ere Illustrated. 12 mo. 
cloth, 81.2 
If you are a let us hear from you and we will 

keep you informed. Write now. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, London. 























An Acknowledgment 


The year 1904 is the twentieth year since the first beginning was made in establishing 
what is now the business of Silver, Burdett & Company. 

Through all these years we have constantly and earnestly endeavored to produce the 
best books—the best pedagogically, artistically, and mechanically. In this effort we have 
had the most generous encouragement and support from the educators of the country,—to 
whom we desire to return our sincere thanks. 

In no year have we been made more conscious of the support and confidence of our 
patrons than in 1903; and in no previous year have we measured so large an increase in 
our business, in all sections of the country, and covering our entire list of school and 
college texts. 

To all our friends and patrons we promise our unabated efforts to raise still higher 
the standard already set, and to fulfil still more completely the pledge implied in our 
well-known motto to “furnish the best school books at the lowest consistent prices.” 


Our catalogues, price lists, and any special information concerning our books may be had on application, 
Address our nearest office or agency. 


Silver, Burdett @ Company 


Publishers 





85 Fifth Avenue, New York 

1328 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

325 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

212 Commerce Street, Dallas 

135 Whitehall Street, Atlanta 

22 Bedford Street, Strand, London 








